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itself."— iSiV  Walter  Raleigh. 


of  Trade,  on  the  American  Shipping  Interests,  and  the  Speeches  you  have  made 
before  the  Board  on  this  subject  should  be  pul)lished  in  pamphlet  form  —  that  they 
may  be  preserved  for  reference,  and  distributed  among  the  n- embers  of  Congress, 
and  of  our  Legislature,  and  leading  business  men  of  the  country.  We  hope  you 
will  have  the  kindness  to  furnish  the  undersigned  with  copies  of  the  Keport  and 
Speeches,  and  take  the  trouble  to  supervise  their  publication,  adding  any  notes  you 
may  think  desirable  in  further  explanation  of  this  important  national  interest. 


Gentlemen, — 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  28th  inst. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  opinions  embraced  in  the  Keport  referred  to, 
meet  your  approval,  I  therefore  cordially  comply  with  your  request,  and  propose  in 
the  publication  of  the  Keport  to  add  extracts  from  official  documents  and  other 
papers,  clearly  proving  that  the  ship  building  interests  of  a  country  are  regarded 
as  holding  a  peculiar  relation  to  national  defense,  and  that  they  have  ever  been  an 
indispensable  resource  of  naval  power  to  meet  the  sudden  emergencies  of  war, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  means  of  largely  augmenting  the  national  wealth  in  peace. 


WILLIAM  CLAFLIN, 
J.  WILEY  EDMANDS, 


ANDREW  T.  HALL, 
C.  O  WHITMORE, 


GEO.  C.  RICHARDSON, 
GEO.  B.  UPTON, 


W.  B.  SPOONER, 
GEO  L.  WARD, 
GARDNER  BREWER, 
JAMES  M.  BEEBE, 
WILLIAM  PERKINS. 


Boston,  March  30th,  187L 


I  remain,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant 


EDWARD  S.  TOBEY, 


His  Excellency,  Governor  Claflin 
Hon.  J.  Wiley  Edmands, 
Hon.  Geo.  B.  Upton, 


and  others. 
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REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 


OF  THE 

BOSTON   BOARD   OF  TRADE 

ON  AMERICAN  SHIPPING  INTERESTS. 

PASSAGE  OF  RESOLUTIONS  INDORSING  THEIR 

PROTECTION. 


Boston,  Feb.  24,  1871. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  held  at  their 
rooms  in  Chaancy  Street,  this  afternoon,  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution  for  the  revival  of  American  shipping  interests  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Board  a  few  weeks  ago  by  Mr.  Griffiths, 
previous  to  being  offered  in  Congress.  The  President,  the  Hon. 
Alexander  H.  Rice,  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  large 
attendance  of  members. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SHIPPING. 

The  Hon.  Edward  S.  Tobey,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Shipping  Interests,  presented  the  following 

REPORT. 

To  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing congressional  legislation  for  the  relief  and  revival  of 
American  shipping  interests,  which  was  presented  to  the  Board 
at  its  recent  meeting,  by  John  W.  Griffiths,  Esq.,  would  respect- 
fully report : 

That  the  proposition  to  establish,  by  United  States  law,  a 

board  of  commissioners,  with  authority  to  examine  and  pass 

judgment  upon  the  character  of  vessels  of  all  nations  which  may 
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visit  the  ports  in  tlie  United  States,  as  well  as  those  which  arc 
now  owned  or  shall  be  henceforward  built  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  record  and  classify  tlieir  character,  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  yonr  committee,  do  much  toward  relieving  American  built 
ships  from  the  unjust  discrimination  against  them  and  in  favor 
of  British  built  vessels,  wliich  too  often  occurs  under  the  inspec- 
tion and  rating  by  English  Lloyds.    While  it  is  admitted  there 
are  local  boards  of  inspection  of  shipping  in  the  United  States 
on  whose  reports  the  underwriters  m  this  country  and  to  some 
extent  in  other  countries  rely  with  confidence,  yet  it  is  presumed 
that  a  national  board  of  inspection  clothed  with  appropriate 
powders,  substantially  as  proposed  in  the  joint  resolution  now 
herewith  submitted,  would  be  unavoidably  recognized  as  author- 
ity by  underwriters  and  by  shippers  of  merchandise  in  this  and 
foreign  countries,  and  thus  secure  for  American  built  ships,  if  of  ' 
equal  merit,  the  same  rate  by  English  Lloyds  as  that  given  to 
JEnc/lish  built  vessels.   Mr.  Griffiths,  who  has  prepared  the  joint 
resolution  already  referred  to,  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  sci- 
entific and  practical  ship-builders  in  this  country,  and  has  an 
experience  of  forty-eight  years  in  connection  with  modelling  and 
constructing  ships.    His  views  have  been  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee in  writing,  and  are  so  forcibly  expressed  that  we  extract 
the  following  as  especially  applicable  to  the  point  under  consid- 
eration : 

"  Among  the  diversified  interests  of  foreign  birth  which  have  in- 
vaded our  halls  of  legislation,  none  have  so  seriously  aifected  the 
common  weal  as  that,  which  in  the  absence  of  a  national  character  for 
our  vessels,  seeks  to  remove  our  ship-yards  io  a  foreign  soil.  Discov- 
ering that  our  merchant  ships  had  no  national  recognition,  that  they 
depended  upon  the  local  surveys  for  their  current  valuation  and  in- 
trinsic character,  England,  by  the  laborious  efforts  of  her  paid  agen- 
cies and  silent  partnershijDS.  has  well-nigh  succeeded  in  undermining 
confidence  in  American-built  ships.  To  deprive  our  nautical  com- 
merce of  its  character  is  the  most  dama<jino^  blow  that  Enoland  can 
infiict  upon  us.  The  Alabama  stole  our  property,  but  the  British 
Lloyds  have  stolen  our  good  name  in  the  character  of  our  ships. 

''Experience  has  shown  that  a  nation's  ability  to  enfi^rce  helh'gcr- 
ent  rights  depends,  not  so  much  upon  its  squadrons  of  war-ships,  as 
upon  the  seaworthiness  and  character  of  its  maritime  fleets. 
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"  Had  the  patriotic  States  been  dependent  upon  importations  of 
ships  and  machinery  during  the  late  struggle  for  national  life,  these 
would  now  be  dissevered  instead  of  united  States.  In  a  country  where 
the  industrial  interests  have  proclaimed  commerce  to  he  Icing,  where 
there  is  but  one  kind  of  home-produced  material  for  the  construction 
of  vessels,  where  free  trade  in  ships  gives  promise  of  everything  to  be 
gained  and  nothing  to  be  lost,  it  is  not  strange  that  every  effort  possi- 
ble should  be  made  to  add  iron  ships  to  the  list  of  manufactured  ex- 
ports. 

"  Failing  to  expel  owy  flag  from  the  ocean  or  to  check  our  seaward 
aspirations,  England  now  seeks  to  dry  uj)  the  source  of  our  ambition 
hy  the  transfer  of  our  ship-yards  to  British  soil. 

"  It  was  not  long  after  Samson  permitted  Delilah  to  clip  his  locks, 
that  the  Philistines  put  out  his  eyes ;  so  we  would  soon  be  despoiled 
of  our  ability  to  defend  our  thousands  of  miles  of  sea-coast,  were  we 
to  accept  the  services  of  the  Clyde  ship-builder.  The  zeal  of  British 
ship-builders  has  indu€ed  a  modification  of  the  Lloyd  rules,  so  that 
the  cost  of  iron  might  be  reduced  to  that  of  wooden  ships." 

The  fair  and  just  rating  or  classification  of  the  character  of 
ships  of  all  nations  by  a  board  of  United  States  surveyors  being 
secured  as  now  proposed  by  law,  the  question  whether  American 
ships  shall  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  oci  an  commerce  of  the 
world  must  be  determined  by  the  question  whether  they  can  be 
built  in  this  country  as  cheap,  or  approximately  so,  as  in  other 
countries,  and  whether  when  so  built  tliey  can  be  allowed  to 
rate  as  liigh  in  all  maritime  ports  as  foreign  ships  are  rated,  and 
still  further,  whether  steamships  shall  receive  the  same  compensa- 
tion for  mail  service  and  otherwise,  as  the  ships  of  rival  nations. 

In  fact,  the  question  now  is,  can  the  people  of  the  United 
States  lay  aside  sectional  jealousy  and  prejudice  in  regard  to 
this  great  interest  and  be  made  to  comprehend  that  it  is  em- 
phatically a  national  and  not  a  merely  local  interest,  and 
demand  of  Congress  appropriate  legislation  ?  That  it  was  early 
thus  regarded,  appears  by  our  navigation  laws,  enacted  im- 
mediately following  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  In  1812 
Mr.  Webster  made  the  following  public  statement : 

"  Maritime  defence,  commercial  regulation  and  national  revenue 
were  laid  at  the  foundation  of  the  national  compacts.  They  are  its 
leading  principles  and  the  causes  of  its  existence.    Tliey  were  primary 


considerations  not  only  with  the  convention  whicli  framed  the  Con- 
stitution, but  also  with  the  people  when  they  adopted  it.  They 
were  the  objects,  and  the  only  important  objects,  to  which  the  States 
were  confessedly  incompetent.  To  effect  these  by  the  means  of  the 
national  government  was  the  constant,  the  prevalent,  the  exhaustless 
topic  of  those  who  favored  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution." 

After  noticing  the  neglect  into  which  the  navy  had  been  suf- 
fered to  fall  by  a  departure  from  Washington's  political  system, 
he  adds : 

"  If  the  plan  of  Washington  had  been  pursued  and  our  navy  had 
been  suffered  to  grow,  as  it  naturally  would  have  done,  with  the  groivth 
of  our  commerce  and  navigation,  what  a  blow  might  at  this  moment  be 
struck  and  what  protection  yielded,  surrounded  as  our  commerce  now 
is  with  all  the  dangers  of  sudden  war !  " 

Even  as  it  is,  all  our  immediate  hopes  of  glory  or  conquest,  all 
expectations  of  events  that  shall  gratify  the  pride  or  spirit  of  the 
nation,  rest  on  the  gallantry  of  that  little  remnant  of  a  navy  that  has 
now  gone  forth  like  lightning  at  the  becc  of  the  government  to  *  scour 
the  sea.'  What  war  and  the  waves  have  sometimes  done  for  others 
we  have  done  for  ourselves.  We  have  taken  the  destruction  of  our 
marine  out  of  the  power  of  fortune,  and  nobly  (?)  achieved  it  by  our 
own  counsels ! " 

As  this  great  interest  was  laid  at  the  foundation  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  so  England  also  has  secured  her 
maritime  supremacy  by  treating  the  shipping  interest  as  lying 
at  the  foundation  of  her  governmental  policy  and  naval  pow  er. 
In  proof  of  this  we  quote  from  the  able  pamphlet  just  published 
by  Mr.  Bates,  an  eminent  ship-builder  of  Chicago,  the  following- 
extract  from  the  navigation  law  of  England  : 

*-In  the  year  1381,  the  first  navigation  act  to  encourage  English 
ship-building  was  passed.  It  reads  thus :  '  That  for  increasing  the 
shipping  of  England,  of  late  much  diminished,  none  of  the  King's 
subjects  shall  hereafter  ship  any  kind  of  merchandise,  either  outward 
or  homeward,  but  only  in  ships  of  the  King's  subjects,  on  forfeiture  of 
ships  and  merchandise,  in  which  ships  also  the  greater  part  of  the 
crew^s  shall  be  of  the  King's  subjects.'  This  law^  in  its  operation 
greatly  augmented  the  maritime  power  of  the  state  and  secured  to  the 
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King  a  large  fleet  of  new  and  improved  vessels,  available  as  a  navy 
in  war  times,  without  the  expense  and  delay  required  to  construct 
war  vessels  on  occasion." 

True  to  her  national  interests,  thus  early  recognized,  England 
has  from  1381  to  the  present  time  fostered  and  developed  her 
shipbuilding  interests,  until  she  may  now  justly  claim  commercial 
supremacy  on  the  ocean,  which  may  be  regarded  as  very  nearly 
equal  to  naval  supremacy.  She  has  added  to  her  natural  ad- 
vantage of  cheap  materials^  labor  and  capital^  an  omission  to 
tax  every  article  enttring  into  the  construction  of  a  ship,  or  sup- 
plies used  on  shipboard,  and  by  a  compensation  for  mail  service 
of  five  millions  of  dollars  annually,  creates  and  sustains  a  steam- 
ship fleet  connecting  her  with  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Until 
1861,  the  year  when  the  war  of  the  rebellion  put  afloat  British- 
built  privateers  to  prey  on  our  shipping,  and  when  our  govern- 
ment of  necessity  also  created  a  redundant  paper  currency,  and 
at  the  same  time,  in  taxing  every  interest  to  support  the  expense 
of  the  war,  taxed  also  her  merchant  ships,  which  were  in  fact  a 
part  of  her  naval  power,  the  tonnage  of  American-built  ships 
had  steadily  increased  until  it  was  largely  in  excess  of  that  of 
Great  Britain,  and  in  successful  competition  with  the  sailing 
ships  of  all  nations.  Trans- Atlantic  ocean  steamships  were  the 
only  exception  to  this  statement.  The  reason  is  obvious — Eng- 
land has,  from  the  first  line  commenced  on  the  North  Atlantic 
in  1838,  uniformly  and  liberally  subsidized  her  steamers.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  has  refused  to  do  so  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  excepting  in  one  instance — viz.  that  of  the  "  Col- 
lins "  line.  The  advantage  of  the  subsidy  in  that  case  w^as  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  excessive  cost  of  construction,  and 
equally  excessive  coast  of  navigating,  consequent  on  the  unwise 
purpose  of  attaining  a  much  higher  rate  of  speed  than  its  foreign 
rivals.  Added  to  this  was  the  enormous  steam  power,  large  and 
costly  engines,  and  corresponding  loss  of  carrying  capacity. 
The  unfortunate  results  the  people  and  government  of  the 
United  States  seem  never  to  have  forgotten,  and  hence  have 
preferred  to  surrender  the  valuable  steam  commerce  of  the 
world  to  foreign  nations,  rather  than  again  adopt  the  long-cher- 
ished and  successful  protective  policy  of  the  British  government. 
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The  cost  of  this  unfortunate  policy  of  the  United  States  since 
that  time  has  been  forcibly  illustratad  by  the  following  estimates 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  annual  report  of  last 
year,  viz. : 

"One  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  strengthening  the  country  in 
its  financial  relations  with  other  countries  is  the  development  of  our 
commercial  marine.  The  returns  show  that  a  very  large  amount  of 
the  foreign  trade  is  in  English  hands.  We  are  not  only  thus  depend- 
ent on  a  rival  country  for  the  performance  of  the  business  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  our  own  people,  but  our  ability  to  maintain 
specie  payments  is  materially  diminished.  If  the  entire  foreign  trade 
of  the  country,  both  imports  and  exports,  were  carried  on  in  American 
ships,  the  earnings  would  not  be  less  than  seventy-Jive  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year.  At  present  the  freights  of  the  foreign  trade  in  American 
ships  do  not  exceed  twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars.  Were  this  trade 
exclusivel}'  in  American  hands  a  large  part  of  this  difference  of  forty- 
seven  millions  would  be  due  to  the  United  States  and  payable  in 
other  countries.  This  amount  would  be  thus  added  to  our  ability  to 
pay  for  goods  imported  from  those  countries.  I  deem  it  therefore  es- 
sential to  our  prosperity  that  the  shipping  interests  of  the  country  be 
fostered  not  only  as  a  nursery  for  seamen,  hut  as  an  essential  agency 
in  enabling  the  government  to  institute  and  maintain  specie  payments. 

It  is  an  interest  cdso  which  in  its  development  is  as  important  to 
States  and  people  remote  from  the  sea  coast  as  it  is  to  the  maritime  sec- 
tion. Ever}'  addition  to  our  facilities  for  the  export  of  the  products 
of  the  interior  is  as  advantageous  to  the  producers  as  to  the  merchants 
and  builders  on  the  coast.  While  I  do  not  anticipate  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  delay  resumption  until  our  proper  commercial  position  is 
regained,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  development  of  the  navigation  and 
shipping  interests  will  improve  the  credit  and  rapidly  augment  the 
wealth  of  the  country." 

The  foregoing*  estimate  is  fully  sustained  by  an  able  writer  in 
a  pamphlet  recently  published  in  Washington.  On  this  basis  it 
is  evident  that  this  country  has  lost  in  the  last  ten  years  at  least 
three  hundred  millions  of  dollars^  Avhich  has  been  paid  into 
foreign  hands  for  freight  of  merchandise  under  a  foreign  flag, 
not  to  mention  the  enormous  gain  to  the  industry  of  the  country 
which  could  have  been  made  if  our  ship-yards  and  steam- 
engine  establishments  had  been  employed,  instead  of  being 
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now  deserted.  These  establishments,  with  the  35,000  artisans 
who  built  tlie  ships  which  sustained  our  blockade  and  per- 
formed transport  service,  now  standing  idle,  are  more  indis- 
pensable to  the  government  than  the  aid  of  the  government  is  to 
them.  Is  it  not,  indeed,  a  national  humiliation  and  disgrace 
that  such  facts  should  exist  and  no  remedy  be  applied  by  the 
government,  to  whom  the  peaple  look  and  have  a  right  to  look 
for  national  legislation  ?  The  remedy  must  be  obvious.  The 
depressed  state  of  shipping  and  its  relation  to  foreign  shipping 
is  an  admitted  fact,  and  has  been  officially  laid  before  Congress 
in  the  able  and  exhaustive  report  of  its  own  special  committee, 
which  during  its  recess  visited  every  seaport  city  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  to  investigate  the  subject.  Its  revival  as  a  national 
necessity  is  also  admitted.  The  simple  question  is,  by  what 
legislation  can  it  be  done  ?  Your  committee  answer,  hy  cheapen- 
ing the  cost  of  ships  and  compensating  for  the  service  performed 
hy  steamships  to  the  full  extent  which  England  has,  and  hy  ivhich 
she  has  acquired  her  present  ascendancy  on  the  ocean.  Complex 
bills,  novel  and  mysterious  measures,  made  to  humor  sectional 
prejudices,  simply  mislead  Congress  and  tend  to  defeat  all  legis- 
lation. Let  us  hope  that  Congress  will  heed  no  devious  or  un- 
certain measures  proposed  to  it,  but  separating  the  impractica- 
ble from  the  practicable,  embody  the  experience  of  England's 
sagacious  policy,  in  its  legislation,  and  then  the  enterprise,  and 
capital  of  the  mechanics  and  merchants  of  the  United  States, 
will  again  show  its  ability  to  cope  with  foreign  rivals.  Let 
every  bill  which  provides  for  land  grants  or  bonds  be  dismissed, 
and,  let  our  government  squarely  meet  the  question  in  the  same 
manner  by  paying  direct  from  the  treasury  for  ocean  mail 
service  as  it  does  for  mail  service  .hy  raihcays,  ^c,  as  the 
English  government  has  done  by  paying  direct  from  the  treas- 
ury for  ocean  mail  service,  as  it  does  for  mail  service  by  railways, 
&G.  It  will  thus  create  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  naval 
power  of  the  country  at  the  least  possible  cost.  Would  that 
the  statesmanship  of  other  days  might  be  revived. 
Said  Senator  Rusk,  of  Virginia  in  1858  : 

"  Sir, — As  I  said  before,  you  cannot  stop  the  course  of  events. 
Steam  is  revolutionizing  the  world.  It  is  bringing  men  of  different 
nations  together,  and  it  draws  after  it  in  its  train  consequences  wliicli 
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the  most  darino^  statesman  cannot  now  foretell  or  foresee.  Tou  must 
control  it,  or  it  will  co)itrol  you.  In  the  hands  of  others  it  will  con- 
trol you.  Controlled,  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  control  it,  it  will  be- 
come the  element  of  infinite  prosperity  to  us ;  but  in  the  hands  of 
rival  nations  it  must  become  the  source  of  national  degradation  and 
loss  to  us. 

"  Steam  is  your  own  invention,  and  England  is  using  it.  I  think 
the  senator  from  Virginia  said  he  was  in  favor  of  free  trade  and  an 
open  ocean.  Sir,  I  could  not  regard  the  ocean  as  very  open  when  a 
thousand  British  war  steam  vessels  were  hovering  upon  our  coasts 
while  we  have  but  forty  to  meet  them. 

"  This  is  a  sort  of  openness  of  the  ocean  from  which  may  God  de- 
liver me.  It  would,  indeed,  be  open  to  England,  and  our  ports  would 
be  open  to  her,  too.  This,  however,  is  a  kind  of  open  ocean  and  free 
trade  against  which  I  solemnly  protest." 

Senator  Collamer  said  also  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate : 

"  One  of  two  things  must  happen.  Great  Britain  must  monopolize 
all  the  valuable  commerce  of  the  world,  or  we  must  go  on  with  this 
system,  for  individual  enterprise  cannot  possibly  compete  with  her." 

Said  Senator  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  in  1858  : 

"  You  are  obliged  to  employ  ships  to  carry  your  mail,  and  if  there 
is  another  great  object  connected  with  it  while  they  are  transporting 
your  mail,  you  can  incidentally  enable  them  to  break  in  on  that  mo- 
nopoly which  the  great  commercial  power  of  the  world  is  endeavor- 
ing to  establish  and  maintain  by  means  of  her  ascendancy  in  naval 
power.    Is  it  not  well  to  do  so  ? 

"  Gentlemen  speak  of  free  competition.  Competition,  where  ? 
Upon  the  ocean  ?  All  the  world  run  there  !  Can  you  have  a  free 
competition  with  England,  she  giving  a  stipidated  compensation  to  her 
ships  and  you  none  to  yours  ?  Clearly  not.  There  is  no  fair  competi- 
tion between  England  and  the  United  States,  so  long  as  the  one  gives 
a  premium  for  diligence  and  expedition  and  speed,  and  the  other  does 
not." 

These  are  utterances  from  the  lips  of  statesmen  of  another 
generation  w^ho  have  now  passed  away  ;  but  we  of  the  present 
day  are  realizing  the  bitter  truths  which  they  contain.  Must  it, 
can  it  be,  that  we  are  still  to  rest  idle  and  permit  this  disgrace 
and  this  national  calamity  to  rest  upon  us  longer  ? 
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"  But,"  says  the  agriculturist,  "  you  tax  my  plough, — why 
Dot  remit  duties  on  that  as  well  as  on  the  ship  ?  "  The  fair  an- 
swer is,  your  plough  is  not  in  such  relations  to  the  naval  power 
of  the  country  as  is  and  ever  has  been  the  merchant  ships  of  the 
United  States.  Our  sea-coasts  can  be  defended  in  war  as  they 
have  already  been,  and  our  naval  power  and  prestige  main- 
tained amongst  other  maritime  nations  whether  your  plough 
costs  fifty  per  cent  more  or  less.  No  interest  is  so  peculiarly 
and  emphatically  a  national  one  in  respect  to  defence  in  war 
as  the  merchant  ships  of  a  country.  Thus  England  has  ever 
treated  it.  Her  free-trade  writers  so  regard  it,  and  advocate 
its  exemption  from  taxation,  and  give  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection by  subsidies.  In  like  manner  should  the  free-trade 
advocates  of  this  country  favor  it,  or  failing  to  obtain  the 
needed  legislation  we  must  accept  the  humiliating  and  inevita- 
ble alternative  of  absolute  subordination  of  the  naval  and  mari- 
time power  of  our  country  to  that  of  England,  and  even  that 
the  financial  resources  of  the  United  States  shall  be  diminished 
by  trfcusferring  the  gold  of  her  treasury  into  the  hands  of  British 
ship-builders  who  shared  in  the  efforts  of  our  enemies  to  destroy 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  To  such  possible  results 
your  committee  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  Boston  Board 
of  Trade  will  lend  its  influence. 

Respectfully  submitted,  with  the  accompanying  resolutions. 

EDWARD  S.  TOBEY, 
WILLIAM  T.  GLIDDEN, 
FREDERICK  XICKERSON, 
OSBORN  HOWES. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas,  The  English  government,  by  an  undeviating  policy,  has 
froni  its  earliest  history  protected  and  developed  her  shipping  inter- 
ests, until  she  now  claims  supremacy  on  the  ocean  over  all  other 
maritime  nations,  and 

Whereas,  This  has  been  attained  by  her  omission  to  tax  all  ma- 
terials entering  into  costs  of  construction  of  vessels  and  all  supplies 
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used  on  shipboard,  and  in  addition  to  this  she  has  created  and  sustained 
her  vast  fleet  of  steamships,  connecting  her  with  all  parts  of  the  world, 
by  the  payment  of  over  four  millions  of  dollars  annually  for  the  trans- 
portation of  mails  by  ocean  steamers,  and  this  notwithstanding  her 
free-trade  policy ;  and 

Whereas,  She  encourages  her  mechanics  by  building  in  private 
yards  four-fifths  of  the  iron .  steamshijDS  now  in  her  navy,  and  thereby 
greatly  augments  her  national  resources  and  wealth;  and 

Whereas,  The  government  of  the  United  States,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, has  pursued  precisely  the  opposite  policy,  so  that  to-day  not  a 
line  of  American-built  steamships  traverses  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  our  shipyards  are  nearly  unoccupied  and  deserted, — 

Resolved,  That  the  general  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  demand  that  Congress  shall  at  once  enact  such  laws  as  shall 
give  to  American  mechanics,  American  seamen  and  American  mer- 
chants encouragement  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  in  regard  to  shipping  interests. 

Resolved,  That  the  naval  power  of  the  United  States  can  be  most 
economically  and  effectively  sustained  by  encouraging  the  construction 
of  American  ships  in  this  country  only,  to  be  navigated  by  American 
seamen  and  owned  by  American  citizens. 

]\Ir.  Tobey  supported  his  report  and  resolutions  with  an 
argument  in  opposition  to  free-trade  in  ships.  He  quoted 
largely  from  English  parliament  reports  and  English  news- 
papers, as  well  as  free-trade  writers,  showing  Avith  what  aston- 
ishment Englishmen  viewed  any  proposition  that  the  British 
government  should  subsidize  foreign  steamers.  He  addressed 
his  remarks  particularly  to  the  advocates  of  free-trade,  and  also 
argued  that  the  documents  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  foreign- 
built  vessels,  which  were  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Trade,  did  not  have  that  discussion  and  consid- 
eration before  the  conventions  at  Cincinnati  and  Buffalo  which 
w^ould  entitle  them  to  be  regarded  as  the  commercial  sentiment 
of  the  country.  He  recognized  those  documents  as  the  work 
of  the  able  Secretary,  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Hill  made  a  personal  ex- 
planation \vith  regard  to  the  documents,  showing  that  they  w^ere 
passed  upon  by  a  committee.  Mr.  Tobey  made  the  further 
statement,  that  a  report  on  the  revival  of  American  shipping 
interests,  which  contained  the  implied  principles  of  the  present 
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report,  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a  National  Commercial 
Convention  of  two  hundred  and  forty  members  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  held  in  Boston  in  February,  1868,  and  also  that 
the  past  action  of  this  Board  had  always  been  in  support  of  the 
doctrine  of  this  report. 

A  minority  report  was  presented  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Candler,  a 
member  of  the  committee,  which  was  advocated  in  remarks 
made  by  Messrs.  Candler  and  Atkinson. 

Hon.  E.  R.  Mudge  offered  an  amendment  to  the  majority 
report,  that  a  drawback  be  allowed  on  all  materials  employed 
in  the  construction  of  American  ships  which  may  be  employed 
in  foreign  commerce,  as  these  ships  alone  w^ill  run  in  competi- 
tion with  foreign-built  ships. 

At  twenty-five  minutes  past  six  the  vote  was  taken  on  the 
substitution  of  Mr.  Candler's  report.  It  was  lost.  The  major- 
ity report  was  then  accepted  and  passed,  with  Mr.  Mudge's 
amendment,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote. 

It  was  voted  that  Oi  copy  of  the  resolutions  be  sent  to  each 
Massachusetts  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress. 

The  Board  then  adjourned. 


AMERICAN  SHIPPING  INTERESTS. 


At  an  Adjourned  Special  Meeting  of  the  Boston  Board  of 
Trade,  held  in  their  rooms  in  Chauncy  Street,  on  Monday, 
March  12th,  1871,  to  consider  a  series  of  resolutions  in  relation 
to  American  shipping  interests  offered  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Candler 
at  the  last  meeting,  Hon.  A.  H.  Rice  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Tobey  offered  the  following  resolution  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Candler : 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  reaffirms  its  resohitions  passed  at  its  last 
meeting  by  which  it  recommended  such  legislation  by  Congress  as 
shall  aid  and  encourage  the  building  of  ships  in  the  United  States,  to 
be  owned  and  navigated  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  the  most 
economical  and  effective  means  of  developing  and  sustaining  the  power 
and  prestige  of  the  United  States  navy  as  its  auxiliary  in  the  future, 
as  it  ever  has  been  in  the  past. 

He  also  submitted  a  series  of  amendments  entirely  changing 
the  tenor  of  Mr.  Candler's  resolutions,  and  supported  his 
amendment  by  the  following  remarks  : 

Mr.  President^  I  will  not  presume  on  the  forbearance  of  this 
Board  so  far  as  to  repeat  the  somewhat  elaborate  argument  so 
recently  placed  before  it,  and  which  was  followed  by  a  nearly 
unanimous  vote  in  the  adoption  of  your  committee's  report,  and 
the  resolutions  which  it  recommended.  Indeed,  I  would  not 
add  another  word  on  the  subject  had  not  its  consideration  been 
forced  on  this  meeting  after  so  short  an  interval,  and  if  I  had 
not  also  been  made  the  chairman  of  your  committee.  Nothing 
short  of  the  most  sincere  conviction  of  public  duty  and  the 
prominent  relations  to  this  subject  in  which  by  the  action  of  this 
Board  for  the  last  ten  years  I  have  been  placed,  would  have  in- 
duced me  to  devote  the  thought  and  time  which  has  been  neces- 
sary to  advocate,  here  and  elsewhere,  such  measures  as  in  my 
judgment  were  vital  to  the  best  interests  of  our  countrv.  The 
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opinions  which  have  been  hitherto  expressed  by  this  Board  on 
this  subject  have  been  in  accord  with  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  country,  as  already  indicated,  and  if  to-day  this  meeting, 
shall  perchance  reverse  its  record,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  indefatigal)le  eflbrts  of  a  few  of  its  zealous  free  trade 
members  who  may  seize  on  this  occasion  to  place  the  "  Boston 
Board  of  Trade"  on  the  side  of  free  trade.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  its  original  organization,  representative  men  were  invited 
to  share  in  its  membership,  from  the  several  branches  of  indus- 
try. The  evident  necessity  for  better  and  more  systematic  in- 
ternal transportation  prompted  those  more  immediately  familiar 
with  the  domestic  commerce  of  this  country  to  unite  in  the  ac- 
tive administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Board.  Yery  few  ship- 
owners and  almost  none  of  the  ship-builders  joined  the  associa- 
tion at  the  outset,  and  I  believe  comparatively  a  small  number 
are  now  members  of  it.  You  have  already  by  a  nearly  unan- 
imous vote  endorsed  the  opinions  and  principles  of  the  report 
which  I  had  recently  the  honor  to  submit.  I  repeat,  therefore,  if 
through  the  enterprising  efforts  of  the  free  trade  members  of  this 
Board,  its  past  action  shall  now  be  changed,  without  disproving 
one  fact  or  refuting  a  single  argument  of  the  report,  let  it  not  be 
accepted  as  the  fair  and  true  opinion  of  this  community,  but 
rather  as  a  result  of  the  fallacious  sophistries  of  free  trade, 
having  no  application  to  the  question  before  us.  On  a  former 
occasion  it  was  shown  by  quotation  from  the  ablest  free  trade 
writers  in  England — Stuart  Mill  and  others — that  British  steam- 
ship and  ship-building  interests  should  be,  as  indeed  they  liter- 
ally have  been  regarded  and  treated  as  a  peculiar  and  national 
interests  to  which  their  free  trade  principles  do  not  apply.  Says 
Mr.  Mill: 

"A  good  government  will  apply  its  pecuniary  means  when  practi- 
cable in  aid  of  private  efforts,  rather  than  in  supersession  of  them 
and  it  will  call  into  play  its  machinery  of  rewards  and  honors  to  elicit 
such  efforts."  He  adds  :  "  English  navigation  laws  are  grounded  in 
theory  and  profession  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  '  nursery  of 
seamen  '  for  the  navy.  On  this  subject  I  at  once  admit  that  the  object 
is  worth  the  sacrifice^  and  that  a  country  exposed  to  invasion  by  sea, 
if  it  cannot  otherwise  have  sufficient  shi})s  and  sailors  of  its  own  to 
secure  the  means  of  manning,  in  an  emergency,  an  adequate  fleet,  is 
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quite  right  in  obtaining  those  means  even  at  an  economical  sacrifice 
in  point  of  cheapness  and  transport." 

Says  McCulloch, 

"  Human  institutions  must  he  accommodated  to  the  varying  circum- 
stances and  exigencies  of  society T 

III  common  phrase,  circumstances  alter  cases.     This,  Mr. 
President,  is  just  the  kind  of  "  free  trade  "  that  we  need  in  the 
United  States.    Fascinating  as  are  the  theories  of  free  trade  to 
the  student  as  a  mere  abstract  principle,  and  as  adapted  to  a 
state  of  society  and  to  circumstances  which  he  may  imagine 
ought  to  exist,  the  more  practical  mind  will  admit  the  principle 
announced  by  McCulloch,  that  institutions  must  be  accom- 
modated to  the  varying  exigencies  of  society.    Under  this  rule 
our  own  country  has  ever  prospered,  and  may  continue  to  pro- 
mote her  varied  interests  by  the  adoption  of  a  moderate  and 
discriminating  protection,  suited  to  her  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  which  shall  encourage  and  indeed  stimulate  the  aggregation 
of  capital,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  means  of  employing  the 
labor  of  the  country  in  the  diversified  channels  of  industry  to 
which  it  may  be  more  especially  adapted.     Let  the  skilled 
artisans  of  Europe  come  to  this  country  to  share  in  developing 
its  inexhaustible  resources,  to  be  fed  nearest  the  sources  of 
agricultural  production,  instead  of  remaining  in  their  native 
country  struggling  for  existence  on  starvation  prices  for  labor, 
to  be  fed  by  American  grain  transported  from  the  point  of  pro- 
duction in  our  western  States  to  England,  a  distance  of  five 
thousand  miles,  and  thereby  enhanced  so  much  by  tlie  cost  of 
transportation  that  often  the  poor  consumer  cannot  afford  to 
buy  it  at  any  price  which  will  net  to  the  American  farmer  much 
more  and  sometimes  no  more  than  his  corn  is  worth  for  fuel. 
But,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose  to  pursue  this  line  of  re- 
mark ;  let  me  rather  appeal  to  my  free  trade  friends  here,  to 
regard  American  ship-building  interests  as  an  exception  to  all 
other  interests,  because  of  its  peculiar  relation  to  the  naval 
power  and  defence  of  the  nation.     Thus  England  has  ever 
treated  it.   Thus  she  now  treats  it.   This  statement  was  verified 

(Sec  Appendix.) 
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by  my  quotations  at  the  recent  meeting*  of  this  board,  from  the 
debates  in  the  English  Parliament  when  the  question  of  mail 
subsidies  to  British  steamships  was  under  consideration,  and 
by  extracts  from  tlie  leading  and  most  influential  newspapers 
of  England,  and  also  by  the  free  trade  writers  of  England.  Of 
these  I  will  repeat  one  only,  although  the  entire  time  of  this 
board  might  be  occupied  with  similar  quotations.  Says  one  of 
these  papers : 

"  We  do  not  know  who  hopes  that  the  Societe  Imperiale  of  France 
might  be  induced  to  make  an  offer  for  transportation  of  the  Indian 
and  China  mails.  We  don't.  We,  and  we  think  the  country  at  large, 
would  be  horrified  if  the  carriage  of  our  Indian  and  China  mails  were 
handed  over  to  the  French.  We  should  almost  as  much  desire  the 
French  to  undertake  our  military  service  as  our  postal." 

And  the  British  government  was  so  horrified  at  this  idea  that 
it  in  fact  did  authorize  mail  contracts  to  he  renewed  ivith  the  Pen- 
insular and  Oriental  Steamship  Company  for  the  transportation 
of  mails  to  China,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $2,500,000  annually, 
a  large  advance  on  the  compensation  p)aid  to  that  company  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  Would  that  the  people  and  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  could  become  horrified  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  similar  results.  On  the  basis  of  official  esti- 
mates it  might  have  saved  to  our  national  resources,  during  the 
last  ten  years,  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  postal  service 
and  freights  earned  by  American-built  and  American-owned 
steamships  and  sailing  vessels. 

Can  any  one  question  how  England  regards  her  mercantile 
marine  and  her  private  ship-building  establishments  as  related 
to  her  naval  power,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  four-fifths  of  her 
iron  naval  ships  and  engines  are  built  in  private  yards  ?  No- 
tice the  admonition  of  one  of  England's  statesmen  in  Parlia- 
ment, in  1867,  on  the  question  of  allowing  a  foreign  company 
to  make  a  proposal  for  carrying  the  British  mails : 

"  But,"  remarks,  Mr.  Laing,  "when  you  come  to  a  question  like  this, 
when  all  steamers  that  enter  the  ports  of  the  East,  employed  in  conduct- 
ing or  transporting  the  correspondence  and  communications  with  all 
parts  of  the  East,  are  seen  to  carry  the  French  flag,  then  I  say  there  is 
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nothing  so  dangerous  to  the  prestige  of  the  English  name  as  to  have 
it  supposed  that  French  enterprise  and  French  influence  have  the 
preponderance,  and  that  the  French  flag  has  taken  the  'place  of  the 
English.  [Loud  cheers.]  There  is  nothing,  I  am  satisfied,  that  tends 
so  surely  to  keep  up  the  name  and  the  influence  of  England  in  the 
East  as  the  sight  of  those  splendid  steamers  coming  and  going  with 
the  regularity  of  clock-work.  'J'hen  look  at  the  political  considera- 
tions which  are  involved  in  the  question.  What  complications  might 
we  not  find  ourselves  involved  in  with  France  or  some  other  power, 
if  we  establish  a  contract  with  2^  foreign  company." 

Would  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  might  be 
equally  averse  to  establishing  ocean  mail  contracts  with  a 
foreign  company,  notwithstanding  the  disinterested  represen- 
tatives of  British  ship-building  interests  in  this  country,  kindly 
recommend  that  this  government  should  not  grant  subsidies 
to  encourage  American  capital  and  American  labor.  By 
the  recent  report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  it  appears  that 
the  amount  paid  by  the  United  States  government  to  foreign 
steamship  lines  during  the  past  year  for  mail  service  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  is  ^322, 291,  \vliich,  being 
added  to  the  compensation  paid  by  European  goverriments,  is 
just  that  amount  of  encouragement  to  foreign  steamship  inter- 
ests and  an  absolute  discouragement  to  the  American  capitalist, 
who  cannot  be  expected  to  enter  into  euch  competition  unaided 
by  friendly  legislation.    I  ask  especial  attention  to  this  fact. 

England  having  sagaciously  established  her  commercial  and 
naval  supremacy,  may  complacently  smile  at  the  humiliating 
condition  of  our  prostrate  ocean  commerce  and  the  plausible 
but  fallacious  arguments  by  wdiich  her  volunteer  advocates 
are  misleading  American  public  opinion,  perhaps  inadver- 
tently, but  Avitli  nevertheless  equally  pernicious  consequences. 

Observe  the  complacent  if  not  the  exultant  tone  of  one  of 
England's  ablest  political  economists.  McCulloch  remarks  as 
follows : 

"  The  self-interest  of  the  parties  is  the  only  safe  princi fie  to  go  ly  in 

such  matters.     The  real  question  tcJiich  now  presents  itself  for  (he  ctn- 

sideration  of  Englishmen  is,  not  what  are  the  best  7necms  by  which  ice 

may  rise  to  naval  greatness,  but  lohat  are  the  best  means  of  preserving  tie 

undisputed  f  re- eminence  in  naval  affairs  to  which  we  have  attained''' 
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Does  any  one  question  that  the  American  sliip-building  inter- 
est is  a  national  one  ?  Let  him  consider  the  following  facts  and 
statements  resting  on  the  official  authority  of  the  chief  of  ton- 
nage in  the  Treasury  department  of  the  United  States.  In  this 
report,  published  in  January  of  this  year  and  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  occurs  the  following 
statements : 

Dependence  of  the  Nayy  on  the  Mercantile  Marine. 

"  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  the  value  of  vessels  built  in  the 
navy  yards  was  $12,756,606,  and  in  private  establishments  $30,461,- 
755,  or  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  ship-building  was  done  in  private  es- 
tablishments. Two  marine  engines  only  were  built  in  the  navy  yards, 
(both  of  which  were  built  at  the  AVashington  navy  yard,)  whereas 
there  were  175  built  outside.  It  also  appears  that  84 J  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  work  of  building  vessels  and  engines  for  the  NavT  Department 
was  done  at  private  establishments.  In  addition  to  the  vessels  thus 
supplied  to  the  Navy  Department,  343  were  either  built  for  or  pur- 
chased by  the  War  Department,  (all  built  at  private  establishments,) 
whose  total  tonnage  was  100,583  tons,  and  aggregate  value  was 
$9,397,125  ;  besides,  2,503  vessels  were  chartered  as  government 
transports.  The  tonnage  of  the  United  States  navy  in  1865,  built  in 
the  navy  yards  before  or  during  the  war,  amounted  to  280,517  tons, 
whereas  the  total  force  added  from  the  merchant  marine  during  the 
war  amounted  to  1,175,132  tons,  or  419  per  cent,  of  the  entire  marine 
force  built  by  the  government.  The  value  of  work  done  for  the  navy 
during  the  late  w^ar  in  the  building  of  vessels  and  marine  engines 
amounted  to  $64,317,778,  of  which  80  per  cent,  was  done  at  private 
estahlishments.  Besides,  all  the  vessels  built  by  the  War  Department 
during  the  w^ar  were  built  at  private  establishments." 

The  Secretary's  report  adds  further : 

"But  the  government  is  no  less  dependent  upon  the  merchant  ma- 
rine for  seanaen  than  for  ships.  In  1861  the  forces  of  the  navy  em- 
braced but  7,600  men  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  war  to  51,500  in 
1865.  Besides  which  there  were  employed  by  the  War  Department 
24,000  seamen  upon  transports,  making  the  total  marine  forces  75,500 
men,  or  about  ten  times  the  force  employed  in  1861.  It  seems  to  be 
impossible  for  the  government,  under  an  economical  administration  of 
the  Navy  Department,  to  maintain  in  time  of  peace  the  skilled  labor. 
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the  requisite  machinery,  or  the  ships  necessary  to  meet  the  possible 
exigencies  of  war.  The  education  of  constant  labor  is  necessary  in 
order  to  maintain  in  dny  country  a  large  force  of  mechanics  skilled  in 
the  manufacture  of  ships  and  marine  engines,  and  this  can  he  accom- 
plished only  through  the  ordinary  demands  of  a  prosperous  merchant 
marine.  The  naval  architects  and  mechanics  employed  in  our  navy 
yards  have  acquired  their  practical  education  at  private  establishments. 
Sometimes  our  navy  yards  have  exhibited  great  activity,  and  again  a 
sweeping  discharge  has  left  all  stillness  where  yesterday  was  heard 
the  noise  of  hundreds  of  bus}'  mechanics.  These  sporadic  efforts  dis- 
played by  the  government  are  certainly  unfavorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  genius,  or  of  a  high  degree  of  mechanical  skill.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  national  policy  whether  it  is  not  better  for  the  government,  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its  ordinary  navy,  to  contract  for 
the  construction  of  iron  war-ships  and  marine  engines  at  private 
establishments." 

I  have  quoted  thus  largely  from  the  official  report  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  to  prove  that  the  views  and  opinions  I 
have  so  often  expressed  here  and  elsewhere  on  this  great  na- 
tional interest  are  by  no  means  limited  to  myself,  and  are  fully 
sustained  by  facts  officially  reported  to  the  government.  They 
are  fully  shared  by  nearly  every  practical  mind  in  the  country 
which  has  candidly  and  thoroughly  examined  the  facts  in  the 
case,  and  which  is  not  biased,  as  may  be  presumed,  by  mere  per- 
sonal interest.    In  view  of  such  evidence  of  the  absolute  de- 
pendence of  the  naval  power  of  the  country  on  its  mercantile 
marine,  resting  not  on  mere  hypothesis  or  theory,  but  on  facts 
ascertained  by  official  investigation,  how  can  this  Board  consent 
to  favor  a  policy  which  must  inevitably  disperse  still  more 
effectually  the  capital  and  industry  hitherto  employed  in  the 
private  ship-building  establishments  of  the  United  States,  and 
this  country  be  thus  made  to  rely  on  free  trade  and  free  Britisli- 
built  ships  ?    Do  our  free-trade  friends  expect  that  the  ship- 
building interests  of  our  country  must  wait  for  the  "  good  time 
coming,"  to  be  revived  when  the  general  adoption  of  their  ex- 
treme views  will,  as  they  assume,  bring  the  cost  of  living  and 
of  wages  to  a  level  with  those  of  England  ? 

Pray,  will  they  inform  us  at  about  w^hat  time  they  expect  to 
attain  that  result,  and  when  attained  where  will  be  the  capital 
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hitherto  cinployed  in  ship-building,  and  the  noble,  skilled 
artisans  who  have  constructed  the  American  merchantmen  and 
naval  ships  which  liave  been  the  pride  and  strength  of  our  coun- 
try, working  in  mutual  cooperation  in  the  maritime  war  of  1812 
with  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  recent  war  of  the  rebellion,  as  so 
forcibly  proved  in  the  facts  already  presented  ?  No,  the  real 
point  at  issue  with  the  free  trade  advocates  seems  to  be,  in  the 
language  of  the  report  to  Congress  : 

"  Shall  we  pay  American  rates  of  wages  to  Ameiican  laborers  and 
have  an  American  merchant  marine,  or  shall  we  abandon  the  enter- 
prise to  foreigners  who  will  pay  foreign  rates  of  wages  to  foreign 
laborers  and  give  us  a  foreign  merchant  marine?" 

"The  mechanics,  artisans  and  laborers  engaged  in  all  the  in- 
ternal industries  of  the  country  bear  the  common  burdens  of  the 
national  debt  and  enjoy  the  social  advantages  of  American 
citizenship,  becauee  they  receive  American  rates  of  wages  for 
their  labor,  which  rates  are  higher  than  those  of  any  other 
country.  The  question  now  comes  up  to  the  national  govei'n- 
ment.  Shall  we  not  also  pay  American  rates  of  wages  to  the 
men  who  build  ships  and  to  the  men  who  '  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships  V  If  we  pay  American  rates  of  Avages  to  American 
laborers  on  the  land,  shall  we  not  also  secure  American  rates 
of  wages  to  American  laborers  on  the  sea  ? 

''The  policy  of  protecting  this  great  and  important  enterprise 
is  therefore  directly  and  essentially  in  the  interest  of  the  labor- 
ing men  of  the  United  States.  There  were  in  I860  about, 
yO,000  laborers  in  this  country  employed  in  ship-building. 
Thousands  of  these  have  been  obliged  to  seek  other  employ- 
ments after  spending  five  or  six  years  in  learning  tlieir  trades. 
In  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  over  2,000  machinists  and 
other  educated  laborers  have  been  tlirown  out  of  employment 
by  the  decline  in  the  building  of  marine  engines  and  steamships. 
The  Allaire  works,  the  yEtna  works,  the  Fulton  works,  the 
Neptune  Avorks  and  other  establishments  formerly  employed  in 
building  iron  ships  and  marine  engines  have  been  closed.  Thus 
the  very  art  of  building  ocean  steamships  is  dying  out  among  us." 

Mr.  President,  shall  the  influence  of  this  boai'd  be  given  to 
perpetuate  this  state  of  things,  and  aid  so  far  as  it  may  by  its 
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opinion,  to  inaugurate  a  policy  which  shall  strike  the  last  fatal 
blow  by  which  all  hope  of  reviving  the  shipbuilding  interests 
of  our  country  must  be  abandoned  ?  Shall  this  great  branch  of 
national  industry  be  transferred  to  the  Clyde,  and  to  build  up 
our  powerful  naval  and  commercial  English  rival  ?  nay, — I  fear 
we  may  yet  be  compelled  to  say,  our  great  naval  sovereign. 
Shall  we  accept  the  generous  and  gratuitous  advice  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  British  shipbuilding  interests,  who  naturally  enough 
advise  us  not  to  build  ships  of  wood ;  although  England  lias  earned 
all  her  past  reputation  and  success  on  ships  and  steamships  built 
of  that  material,  and  considered  it  the  strongest  until  she  found 
iron  to  he  the  cheapest.  Most  of  her  navy  is  constructed  of  wood, 
and  iron  ships  so  called  are  generally  iron  plated  on  wooden  hulls. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  Russian,  French  and  of  the  American 
navies.  Ships  of  6,000  tons  and  upwards  built  of  wood  and  pro- 
pelled by  screw  constitute  some  of  the  most  efficient  ships  in  tlie 
navy  of  every  maritime  nation,  as  is  well  known.  The  Franklin, 
Farragut's  flag-ship,  the  pride  of  our  navy,  is  built  of  wood. 
Shall  we  accept  the  opinion  of  the  agents  of  foreign  interests 
who  warn  us  against  imitating  the  policy  of  England  in  grant- 
ing subsidies,  as  she  does,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  four  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  ?  Is  England  likely  to  recommend  a 
commercial  policy  to  be  adopted  by  this  country  advei^se  to  Eng- 
land's interest?  Such  disinterestedness  does  not  ordinarily  per- 
tain to  governments  or  to  nations  as  such.  Individutil  cases  may 
exist  of  such  public  liberality,  but,  I  repeat,  they  do  not  gen- 
erally pertain  to  governments. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  forbear  to  occupy  the  time  of  this  board 
longer,  and  beg  to  thank  the  gentlemen  present  for  their  indul- 
gence. I  am  content  for  the  present  to  leave  the  subject  thus 
imperfectly  presented,  as  I  am  aware,  and  will  merely  in  con- 
clusion express  the  hope  that  the  amendments  to  the  resolutions 
may  meet  the  approval  of  this  board,  as  did  the  report  and 
resolutions  of  the  committee  which  so  recently  were  adopted 
by  nearly  unanimous  vote. 
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Opinions  drawn  from  various  sources  which  substantially  sus- 
tain the  principles  and  arguments  contained  in  the  foregoing 
report  and  speech. 

England  Advocates  Subsidy  on  National  Grounds. 

Evidence  that  she  Regards  her  Mercantile  Marine  and 
HER  Private  Ship-building  Establishments  as 
Auxiliaries  to  her  Navy. 

Extract  from  speeches  in  the  British  Parliament  in  August, 
1867,  on  the  subject  of  a  renewal  of  mail  subsidies  to  the  Pen- 
insular and  Oriental  Steamship  Company,  instead  of  employing 
the  service  of  the  French  Steamship  Company  known  as  the 
"  Messageries  Imperiales  or  of  any  other  foreign  company." 

Mr.  Crawford,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  says : 

"  Wherever  postal  communications  has  been  extended  there  com- 
merce has  invariably  been  attracted ;  in  fact,  the  conveyance  of  the 
mails  has  proved  a  most  efficient  agency  for  increasing  our  trade  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

"The  next  point  of  importance,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  material 
one  in  connection  with  these  contracts,  is  the  disposition  which  has 
been  shown  by  the  government  to  follow  up  the  principle  of  economy 
by  affording  to  foreign  companies  the  power  of  competing  with  our 
own  steam  companies  or  other  British  subjects  who  might  be  inclined 
to  tender.    (Hear,  hear.) 

"  JV^ow,  what  I  desire  to  do  on  this  occasion  is  to  protest,  in  the  name 
of  what  I  consider  to  he  the  interest  of  the  country  and  the  interest  of 
commerce,  and  in  justice  to  our  own  companies,  against  the  ships  of  the 
Messageries  Imperiales,  or  of  any  other  foreign  company,  being  employed 
in  the  conveyance  of  our  Eastern  mails.  ( Loud  cheers  from  all  parts 
of  the  House.)  You  may  carry  the  principle  of  economy  too  far. 
( Hear;  hear.)  Such  a  course  of  proceeding  would  he  free  trade  gone 
mad.  (Renewed  cheers.)  I  am  convinced  that  the  subject  has  not 
been  sufficiently  considered.  For  what  would  be  the  position  of  this 
country  in  the  event  of  a  war  or  any  interruption  of  existing  relations 
taking  place  ?  Supposing  the  Messageries  Imperiales  or  any  other 
foreign  company,  to  whom,  as  I  understand,  the  forms  of  these  tend- 
ers have  been  sent,  are  allowed  to  tender  for  one  part,  what  is  there. 
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if  that  policy  is  adopted,  to  prevent  tliem  from  tendering  for  any 
other  part  or  for  tlie  whole  of  the  service  ;  and  if  they  tendered  on 
lower  terms,  and  the  contract  were  awarded  to  them,  what  would  he 
the  position  of  our  commerce,  what  the  position  of  our  political  and 
social  relations  witli  India,  in  the  event  of  our  being  nnfortunately 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  country  with  wliose  people  the  contract 
has  been  entered  into?  or  even  in  the  event  of  tliat  country  being  at 
war  with  some  other?    (Hear,  hear.) 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  question  of  grave  national  policy 
involved  in  our  maintaining  these  great  lines  of  Packet  Service.  And 
the  French  seeing  this,  it  has  been  a  part  of  their  policy  for  years 
past  to  construct  a  commercial  marine  of  their  own,  propelled  by 
steam,  which  shall  enable  them  to  compete  wdth  the  large  companies 
of  this  country.  The  French  have  seen  what  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company's  ships  did  in  the  Crimean  tear.  They  then  carried 
iipivards  of  60,000  men  from  this  country,  2,000  ojfficers  and  between 
11,000  and  12,000  horses.  We  know,  also,  what  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriented  Company  did  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  mutiny.  Where  shoidd 
we  have  been  if  its  vessels  had  not  been  in  existence  then  to  take  out  our 
troops  and  military  stores  to  India  ?  ( Hear,  hear.)  We  know,  too, 
what  was  done  by  another  company  in  the  "  Trent "  affair.  We  know 
how  10,000  me7i  were  sent  out  to  Canada  by  the  Cmiard  line  of  steam- 
ers and  other  vessels,  almost  at  a  days'  notice.  The  French  Govern- 
ment have  seen  all  this,  and  are  ready  and  willino-  to  raise  for  them- 
selves  a  power  on  the  seas  equal  to  that  which  we  hold  through  the 
agency  of  these  Packet  Companies.  In  point  of  fact,  The  Messageries 
Imperiales  must  be  considered  as  almost  a  department  of  the  French 
Government.  ( Hear,  hear.)  For  not  only  do  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment pay  the  company  now,  but  they  are  under  contract  to  continue  to 
pay  for  years  to  come,  not  an  uncertain  subsidy,  ( though  a  subsidy 
that  will  gradually  diminish  until  the  average  is  brought  doivn  to  about 
1 6s.  a  mile,)  but  when  the  contract  ivas  entered  into,  the  French  Govern- 
ment moreover  advanced  the  company  half  a  million  sterling  out  of  the 
Imperial  funds,  to  enable  them  to  build  their  ships.  ( Hear,  hear.)  And 
not  only  that,  they  also  gave  the  company  £75,000  to  represent  the  ex- 
pense of  putting  the  vessels  on  the  station.  So  that  the  whole  of  the 
service  is  practically  maintained  out  of  the  Lnperial  exchequer  of 
France.  ( Hear,  hear.)  And  this  is  the  company  with  which  our 
steam  shipping  companies  here,  and  our  steam  shipping  companies  in 
India,  for  there  are  persons  there  ivho  will  tender,  are  called  upon  to 
compete.  Now,  what  Iivish  to  do  on  the  present  occasion,  is  simply  to 
enter  my  protest  against  any  act  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
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ment  which  shall  saddle  this  country  with  a  contract  either  with  the 
Messageries  Imperiales  or  any  other  foreign  Company.  ( Loud  and 
general  cheering.)  I  hold  that  such  a  course  would  he  contrary  to 
public  policy  ;  that  it  woidd  he  unfair  and  unjust  to  the  Peninsidar 
and  Oriental  Company^  and  that  it  woidd  he  an  act  of  political  in- 
sanity for  us  to  put  such  a  weapon  into  the  hands  of  any  foreign 
Government  whatever  (hear,  hear  ;)  and  more  especially  so,  hearing 
in  mind  that  the  weapon  thus  put  i7ito  their  hands  has  heen  first 
taken  out  of  our  own.    ( Loud  cheers. 

Ithink,  then,  it  is  rather  too  much  to  expect  that  the  interests  of 
this  country,  commercial,  social  and  political,  should  he  made  to  de- 
pend upon  the  good  will  of  any  foreign  government  whatever. 

Mr.  Childers,  (late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,)  says  : 

"  It  is  notorious  that  the  whole  object  of  the  French  government  is 
to  do  that  wliich  they  have  not  successfully  done  up  to  this  time, 
namely,  to  create  a  good  recruiting  ground  for  their  navy,  and  so  be 
enabled  to  compete  with  us  in  the  command  of  the  sea.  The  only 
thing  they  require,  but  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  up  to 
this  moment,  is  a  large  mercantile  navy  such  as  we  possess.  They 
have  ships,  they  have  building  yards,  and  they  can  procure  materials 
as  good  as  ours  and  at  as  fair  a  price  ;  and  at  this  time  in  France  a 
man  has  a  decided  advantage  in  building  a  ship  over  the  man  who  is 
doing  so  in  this  country.  On  the  Thames  I  have  to  pay  a  shilling  a 
ton  more  in  my  yard  for  coal  than  if  I  were  building  a  ship  at  Havre. 
There  remains  only  one  other  matter  for  me  to  notice — it  is  this :  So 
long  as  we  keep  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  or  other  English  com- 
panies engaged  in  the  large  operations  they  have  hitherto  performed 
for  us,  we  possess  an  enormous  advantage  as  a  maritime  power." 

Col.  Sykes  says : 

"  Supposing,  then,  you  have  an  offer  from  the  Messageries  Imperi- 
ales Company,  which  will,  of  course,  be  infinitely  below  anything  that 
we  can  tender  in  England,  will  you  accept  it  ?  If  you  do,  what  then  ? 
You  place  our  postal  communications  with  our  Eastern  dependencies 
in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  government,  for  the  Messageries  Imperiales 
Company  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  government  institution. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  would,  therefore,  be  an  act  of  very  great  indiscre- 
tion, indeed,  to  do  it,  or  to  accept  any  tender  from  any  foreign  body 
ivhatever.  A¥e  know  that,  merely  as  commercial  speculations,  the 
steam-shipping  companies  have  failed,  to  the  cost  of  a  large  number 
of  shareholders.    With  reojard  to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com- 
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pany,  it  has  been  in  this  position:  that  it  has  been  considered  as  in 
the  light  of  an  auxiliary  to  the  navy.  It  has  53  ships,  and  the  whole 
service  is  in  such  a  state  of  efficiency  that  it  has  been,  in  truth,  an 
auxiliary  to  the  navyT 

OPINIONS  FKOM  THE  BRITISH  PRESS. 

From  the  "  Morning  Advertiser August  5. 

"  We  briefly  called  attention  on  Saturday  to  the  debate  on  the  esti- 
mates for  the  Packet  Service,  and  to  the  astounding  proposal  of  the 
government  to  allow  the  contract  for  that  service  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  a  foreign  company.  The  subject  is  so  important  that  we 
need  not  apologize  to  our  readers  for  again  bringing  it  before  them ; 
for  not  only  are  English  interests  of  very  great  magnitude  involved  in 
this  question,  but  what  has  always  been  considered  an  important  prin- 
ciple of  English  government  and  society  is  at  stake — a  principle  only 
to  be  departed  from  in  cases  where  there  is  a  clear  and  overwhelming 
justification  for  doing  so. 

"  What,  makes  the  affair  the  more  startling  is  the  fact  that  steps 
have  been  taken  to  invite  the  French  company,  the  Messageries  Im- 
periales,  to  tender  for  the  carriage  of  the  British  mails  to  India  and 
China.  If  the  strong  opinions  expressed  in  Parliament  last  week  upon 
this  subject  have  had  the  effect  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  government, 
we  shall  have  escaped  a  perilous  blunder.  If  they  have  not,  we  are 
still  in  danger  of  it,  and  therefore  the  more  plainly  we  speak  out  the 
better. 

"  On  the  part  of  the  government,  Mr.  Hunt  has  explained  that,  in 
offering  their  contract  to  public  competition,  they  have  been  animated 
solely  by  a  desire  to  promote  economy  in  the  public  service.  With 
that  view  they  have  offered  the  contract  '  to  the  whole  world ' — a  very 
large  term — '  be  they  French,  Chinese  or  Japanese.'  Mr.  Hunt  evi- 
dently made  this  statement  with  a  proud  sense  of  the  liberality  and 
impartiality  of  the  government,  and  apparently  wdth  a  very  poor  opin- 
ion of  the  intellect  of  the  honorable  members  whom  he  addressed. 

"  He  might,  with  equal  reason,  have  plumed  himself  on  their  gen- 
erosity in  allowing  the  inhabitants  of  China  and  Japan  to  compete  for 
a  prize  to  be  given  to  the  writer  of  the  best  prose  essay  on  the  present 
condition  of  our  Eastern  packet  service.  There  are  only  two  compa- 
nies capable  of  doing  the  work  of  this  service.  They  are  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company — English ;  and  the  Messageries  Imperi- 
ales — French.  Now  free  trade  is  an  admirable  thing  in  its  way  ; 
good  as  a  principle,  not  good  as  a  hobby.    There  is  a  point  at  which 
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it  ceases  to  he  legitimate^  and  at  which  it  becomes  corrupt,  mischiev- 
ous and  intolerable.  We  buy  corn  from  any  country  that  will  sell  it 
to  us,  and  we  refuse  protection  to  our  farmers.  Protection  to  the 
farmer  was  injustice  to  the  people,  who  had  the  hrst  right  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  was,  in  fact,  robbing  the  people  to  confer  a  benefit,  real 
or  supposed,  uj)on  the  growers  of  corn.  But  no  one  was  ever  so  mad 
as  to  say,  *  We  will  buy  our  corn  only  in  foreign  markets,'  or  '  We  will 
contract  for  the  food  of  the  people,  and  let  the  French,  the  Russians 
or  the  Americans  feed  us,  to  the  exclusion  of  our  own  farmers,  if  they 
will  undertake  to  do  it  for  less  money.'  But  that  is  exactly  what  the 
government  propose  to  do  with  respect  to  the  Eastern  packet  service. 
Mr.  Crawford  very  justly  described  their  plan  as  'free  trade  run 
madJ 

"  But  it  is  really  chargeable  with  a  worse  fault  than  this,  and  we 
confess  we  are  astonished  how  such  a  proposal  could  emanate  from 
men  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  they  live.  Mr. 
Hunt  tells  us  that  the  government  principle  is  '  the  promotion  of  econ- 
omy in  the  public  service.'  Economy,  like  free  trade,  is  a  good  thing 
— in  its  proper  place.  But  things  are  not  necessarily  good  because 
they  are  cheap.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  post-office  were  to  save  the 
whole  of  the  £48,000  which  it  is  said  to  lose  by  the  Indian  packet 
service  if  the  service  were  performed  by  the  Messageries  Imperiales 
instead  of  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company.  What  then  ? 
Our  gain  would  be  £48,000,  a  mere  bagatelle  to  such  a  country  as 
this.  But  what  would  be  our  loss  ?  We  cannot  clearly  understand 
how  this  subject  affects  us  until  this  question  is  answered. 

"Mr.  Hunt  talks  of  'promoting  economy  in  the  public  service!' 
Governments  are  as  destitute  of  conscience  as  corporations.  But  nei- 
ther Parliament  nor  the  nation  are  absolved  from  the  obligation  to 
possess  a  conscience. 

"  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  all.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company  is  the  result  of  English  enterprise.  It  is  the  largest  steam 
company  in  the  world  ;  its  fleet  numbers  53  steamers,  with  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  86,411  tons,  and  19,230  horse-power.  It  reckons  the 
capital  invested  in  its  undertaking  by  millions.  It  is  ready  to  do  any 
work  that  the  country  requires ;  and,  above  all,  it  is  one  of  those 
'  great  facts '  which  we  owe  to  the  English  principle  of  private  enter- 
prise. According  to  that  principle,  government  stands  aloof^  and  re- 
gards the  individual  efforts  of  the  nation  as  sacred  ground  on  which  it 
has  no  right  to  trespass.  How  often  do  we  hear  this  principle  pro- 
claimed by  the  government  benches  when  some  suffering  English  or 
Irish  interest,  which  would  be  all  the  better  for  a  helping  hand,  asks 
for  help  iij  vain  ! 
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"  But  here  is  a  great  and  prosperous  interest,  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent results  of  individual  enterprise  which  we  possess  ;  and  our 
rulers  tell  it  that  they  are  ready  to  sacrifice  it  to  a  false  principle  of 
economy — penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  Xay.  far  worse  than  that. 
Monstrous  as  it  appears,  they  actually  propose  to  subsidize  in 
France,  and  for  the  sole  henefit  of  France^  an  undertaking  which  is 
already  subsidized  by  the  French  government.  The  Messageries  Im- 
periales  is  the  result  of  a  desire  upon  the  part  of  the  French  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  a  fleet  similar  to  that  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company.  It  is  the  creation  of  the  French  government, 
which  has  subsi^lized  it  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £600,000.  Our  own 
government  jjurposes  to  add  enormously  to  this  subsidy.  Thus,  the 
Encrlish  and  French  governments  are  unitincr  their  eflforts  to  bolster 
up  a  French  company  for  the  jyromotion  of  French  interests,  and  to 
knock  down  an  English  one  to  the  infinite  damage  of  English  inter- 
estSj  to  the  ruin  of  important  vested  rights,  and  to  the  fatal  discour- 
agement of  English  enterprise.  Can  anything  be  more  absurd  or 
unjust  1  Truly,  the  device  reflects  honor  on  the  perverted  ingenuity 
of  Her  Majesty's  government,  but  it  says  very  little  for  their  discre- 
tion or  patriotisms^ 

From  the  ''''Daily  Xews^'*  August  14. 

To  abandon  the  present  system  of  subsidizing  a  private  company 
would  be  to  abandon  those  advantages  which  experience  has  proved 
to  attend  it ;  to  employ  a  foreign  company  exclusively  would  be  prac- 
tically to  transfer  the  lines  of  communication  into  hands  which  might 
some  day  prove  hostile,  and  that  without  a  moment's  warning. 

'*  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  without  a  shudder  the  conse- 
quences which  might  result  if  the  government  should  ever  neglect  to 
maintain  its  own  means  of  communication  with  the  East.  If  war 
should  arise,  it  might  be  difficult  enough  to  keep  up  the  communication 
even  with  a  fleet  so  well  appointed  as  that  which  now  exists.  But  if 
the  fleet  upon  which  this  country  relied  were  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign 
power,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  In  the  first  place  all  com- 
munication would  at  once  cease.  A  new  mercantile  or  postal  fleet 
would  have  to  be  organized,  and  this  would  not  be  rendered  more 
easy  hy  the  fact  that  at  the  same  time  other  fleets  would  have  to  be 
equipped  and  manned  to  meet  the  enemy.  Nor,  it  should  be  observed, 
would  this  result  arise  in  one  case  only." 

Mr.  McCulloch  savs : 

"On  the  9th  of  October,  1651.  the  Republican  Parliament  passed 
the  famous  Act  of  Navigation,  which  has  been  pompously  designated 
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the  CJiarta  Maratima  of  England.  This  act  had  a  double  object. 
It  was  mtended  not  only  to  promote  our  own  navigation,  but  also  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the  naval  power  of  the  Dutch,  who  then 
monopolized  almost  the  entire  carrying  trade  of  the  world; 

"  So  fixr  as  it  depended  on  us,  Holland,  the  Netherlands,  and  Ger- 
many were  by  it  virtually  placed  without  the  pale  of  the  commercial 
world ;  and  yet  the  'policy^  if  not  the  motives  of  this  statute,  have  met 
with  very  general  eulogy^ 

Extract  from  pamphlet  published  in  Washington. 

Economy  of  Building  Naval  Ships  in  Private  Yards. 

"If  the  object  of  large  annual  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
navy  yards  be  to  provide  for  a  naval  service  in  time  of  war,  then  that 
object  can  be  much  more  readily  and  cheaply  attained  by  expending 
a  portion  of  the  money  thus  set  apart  every  year  in  creating  and  fos- 
tering a  steam  merchant-marine,  which  becomes  a  source  of  wealth 
and  prosperity  in  peace  and  naval  strength  in  war. 

"  If  there  be  those  who  are  disposed  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  this 
proposition,  let  them  examine  for  one  moment  the  present  condition 
of  the  British  navy  in  so  far  as  its  chief  element  of  strength  is  con- 
cerned, to  wit :  its  iron  armor-plated  and  other  iron  vessels  of  war. 


Whole  number  of  iron  vessels  in  the  British  navy   97 

Iron  armor-plated   33 

Other  iron  vessels   64 

Whole  number  built  in  government  clock-yards   17 

Whole  number  built  in  private  yards   80 

Whole  number  of  iron  armor-plated  ships  built  in  government  dock- 
yards   8 

Whole  number  of  iron  armor-plated  ships  built  in  private  yards. ...  25 

—  33 

Whole  number  of  iron  ships  of  war  built  in  government  dock-yards,  9 
Whole  number  of  iron  ships  of  war  built  in  private  ship-yards   55 


—  64 

"  When  the  capacity  of  private  ship-yards  to  supply  the  entire  naval 
wants  of  the  first  naval  power  in  the  world  is  thus  demonstrated,  and 
the  vast  benefit  which  accrues  from  the  existence  of  such  yards  in 
creating  and  fostering  the  merchant-marine  of  the  first  coiuuiercial 
power  is  thus  shown,  what  is  there  to  be  offered — what  can  be  said  in 
support  of  the  extravagant  naval  expenditures  and  the  narrow  policy 
toward  our  steam  merchant-marine  that  has  so  long  and  so  fatally 
been  persisted  in  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ? 

"  The  existinof  decadence  of  American  commerce  is  due  to  some- 
thing  else  than  the  piracies  of  the  Alabama  and  her  consorts  in  marine 
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robbery.  These  destroyed  our  sailing  fleet  or  drove  it  into  foreign 
ownership.  To  that  extent  we  were  injured.  But  assume  that  to- 
day we  still  retained  all  this  tonnage,  we  should  still  be  practically  as 
far  behind  in  the  race  for  maritime  supremacy  as  we  are  now.  For  it 
is  a  steam  merchant  marine  that  we  want,  and  that  every  nation  must 
have  to  take  a  front  rank  as  a  commercial  power  at  the  present  day. 
The  failure  to  possess  this  is  due  alone  to  the  narrow  policy  which 
has  been  pursued  by  Congress  during  the  past  years  in  declining  to 
pursue  a  similar  course  to  that  which  England  has  followed  in  paying 
liberal  reward  and  giving  liberal  aid  in  behalf  of  the  creation  and  pre- 
servation of  ocean  mail  steamships. 

"What  public  expenditure  can  posibly  be  made  that  will  bring 
larger  returns  in  wealth,  prosperity,  national  prestige,  honor  and  pro- 
tection to  the  whole  country  than  this  ?  How  can  the  lessons  taught 
by  the  experiences  of  the  past,  both  to  our  own  and  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain,  be  more  wisely  profited  by  than  by  meeting  the 
issue  squarely  now  ?  by  admitting  that  the  country  wants  and  must 
have  an  ocean  steam  marine  second  to  that  of  no  other  nationality, 
and  that  Congress  must  come  to  the  aid  of  individual  enterprise  to  ac- 
complish this  end,  and  endeavor  to  shift  the  responsibility  no  longer  ? 

"  By  adopting  a  system  of  direct  cash  compensation,  to  be  paid  to 
American  steamship  lines  made  up  of  nothing  less  than  first-class 
steamships,  possessing  all  the  attributes  in  speed,  strength,  and  sea- 
going qualities  generally  which  modern  requirements  exact  to  bring 
them  up  to  this  '  first  class '  standard,  and  by  retaining  for  its  own  use 
and  benefit  the  postages  on  the  mail  matter  conveyed  by  such  steam- 
ships, instead  of  allowing  it,  as  is  done  at  present  in  lieu  of  other  com- 
pensation, the  Government  will  expend  no  more  money  than  under 
the  existing  system.  The  money  that  it  is  now  paying,  in  tlie  shape 
of  postages  to  foreign  lines,  is  certainly  equivalent  to  direct  subsidies 
furnished  to  such  foreign  lines,  and  would,  of  course,  be  equivalent  to 
subsidies  to  American  lines  if  it  were  paid  to  them  instead.  It  is 
true,  that  under  the  law  regulating  the  transmission  of  the  mails  to 
foreign  countries,  American  lines — if  any  existed — would  be  entitled 
to  these  postages.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  idle  to  expect 
that  any  such  lines  can  be  called  into  existence  now  to  compete  with 
these  foreign  lines,  which  already  have  possession  of  the  ocean,  and 
which  have  been  and  are  enabled  to  keep  it,  first,  by  direct  aid  from 
the  Government  which  they  represent ;  second,  by  this  direct  aid 
which  they  receive  from  our  own  in  the  form  of  postages ;  and  third, 
by  thirty  years'  accumulation  of  wealth  and  establishment  of  passenger 
and  freight  traffic," 
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Testimony  of  leading  American  Merchants,  Sliip-Owners,  and 
Others,  upon  the  Question  of  Steamship  Subsidies, 
before  Special  Committee  of  Congress,  at 
its  Session  in  Boston  and  New  York. 

The  attention  of  every  person  who  entertains  a  desire  to 
create  a  steam  merchant  marine,  and  thus  bring  about  a  prac- 
tical revival  of  American  commerce,  is  invited  to  the  subjoined 
testimony  of  American  merchants  and  ship-owners  of  national 
reputation,  taken  before  the  Congressional  Committee  on  "  the 
causes  of  the  reduction  of  American  tonnage." 

This  testimony  exhibits  fully  and  fairly  that  there  is  but  one 
way  and  one  hope  for  the  real  revival  of  our  commerce,  and  that 
is  to  do  as  other  maritime  nations  are  doing  and  have  done  for 
years,  in  the  payment  of  liberal  subsidies  to  mail  steamship  lines. 

The  annual  amounts  now  paid  by  England  and  France  for 
mail  steamship  service  are  as  follows,  viz : 

England  ....  £1,096,338,  equal  to  $5,306,305.92 
France  24,519,516f.        "  4,560,629.97 

Testimony  of  A.  A,  io^o,  merchant  and  ship-owner 
of  New  York,  {Report  of  Committee, 
pages  44,  45  and  46.) 

My  own  belief  is  that  the  policy  of  England,  in  subsidizing 
lines  of  steamers  to  the  various  ports  of  the  world,  has  given 
her  a  prestige  which  is  almost  insuperable.  Her  mechanics 
have  been  trained  in  the  construction  of  iron  ships  and  of  all  the 
machinery  requisite  for  the  purpose,  and  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  it  would  take  our  mechanics  a  long  time  to  get  into  a  con- 
dition to  compete  with  England.  *  *  *  Our  country 
is  so  large,  and  the  opportunities  for  the  employment  of  capital 
are  so  diverse,  that  our  legislators  do  not  give  that  attention  to 
commerce  which  the  statesmen  of  England  do.  I  think  the 
English  statesmen  have  been  wiser  than  ourselves  in  subsidiz- 
ing largely,  in  the  first  instance,  all  their  ocean  lines,  until  they 
have  trained  their  mechanics  perfectly  in  the  creation  of  steam- 
ships. Tliere  is  a  very  interesting  article  in  the  Times  this 
morning  which  shows  what  the  English  are  doing  in  that  line. 
It  is  easier  to  explain  the  causes  of  our  decline  than  it  is  to 
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suggest  a  remedy.  If  there  is  any  way  of  relieving  the  ship- 
building interests  from  the  duties  imposed  upon  it  for  the  pro- 
tection of  other  American  industries,  tliat  would  certainly  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  If  a  subsidy  could  be  given  to 
ocean  steamers  that  would  be  an  offset  to  the  extra  cost  of  build- 
ing our  steamers,  that  would  be  another  mode  of  meeting  the 
difficulty.  My  own  impression  has  been  that  large  subsidies 
should  be  given  as  an  inducement,  and  that  those  subsidies, 
while  they  would  cost  the  government  something  in  the  begin- 
ning, tvould  cost  the  government  nothing  in  the  end, 

I  only  know  that  the  English  have  adhered  to  the  policy  of 
sustaining  their  ocean  lines  of  steamers  by  sufficient  subsidies. 
They  have  never  shrunk  from  the  necessity  of  paying  whatever 
was  needed  to  continue  a  line  to  distant  countries.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  line  of  steamers  were  formed  to  Australia  and  were 
unsuccessful,  and  if  it  were  found  that  a  larger  subsidy  was 
necessary  to  continue  it,  they  would  liberally  give  what  was 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

England  holds  Supemacy  on  the  Ocean  by  paying  Subsidies. 

In  a  word,  the  English  have  always,  in  peace  and  in 
war,  manifested  a  determination  to  hold  the  supremacy  on 
the  ocean ;  .  and  the  supremacy  which  they  acquired  by 
arms  in  war  they  have  in  peace  acquired  by  subsidies.  They 
have,  deliberately  and  intentionally,  driven  the  Americans 
from  the  ocean  by  paying  subsidies  which  they  knew  our  Con- 
gress would  not  pay.  I  believe  it  has  been  the  deliberate  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  England  to  maintain  her  supremacy  upon 
the  ocean  by  paying  larger  subsidies  than  any  other  nation,  as 
long  as  subsidies  were  necessary  to  preserve  their  control.  I 
believe  that  when  the  Collins  line  was  running,  the  subsidy  to 
the  Cunard  line  was  renewed  for  the  express  purpose  to  enable 
it  run  off  the  Collins  line.  It  was  renewed  several  years  before 
the  expiration  of  the  subsidy  granted,  so  that  the  Cunard  line 
might  enter  upon  contracts  for  new  ships,  and  a  committee  of 
the  English  Parliament,  similar  to  this  committee,  was  employed 
to  make  the  most  minute  investigation  into  the  matter.  It  was 
after  the  mojit  careful  inquiry  by  that  committee  tliat  the  con- 
tract with  Canard  was  renewed  for  tlie  express  purpose  of 
enabling  that  line  to  run  the  American  steamers  from  the 
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ocean  ;  and  they  have  driven  us  from  the  ocean  by  that  policy 
iust  as  effectually  as  they  ever  did  drive  an  enemy  from  the 
ocean  by  their  guns. 

Testimony  of  George  Opdyke^  Esq,,  of  New  York, 
[page  57  of  report  of  Committee.) 

While  I  am  opposed  in  theory  to  all  government  subsidies,  it 
would  seem  to  be  essential,  if  we  desire  to  control  the  maritime 
commerce  that  properly  belongs  to  us  on  important  lines,  that 
our  government  should,  to  some  extent,  follow  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain  in  that  respect,  as  otherwise  we  cannot  probably 
successfully  compete  with  her.  How  far  that  policy  should  go 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  hi  theory  I  am  opposed  to  it  alto- 
gether. But  from  tlie  present  crippled  condition  of  our  com- 
merce, if  we  desire  to  regain  the  position  that  we  once  held,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  Avould  be  good  policy  for  the  gov- 
ernment in  proper  cases,  where  valuable  lines  of  steamers  should 
be  established  between  this  and  other  important  ports  of  other 
nations,  to  meet  Grreat  Britain  ivith  her  own  weapons  and  grant 
subsidies  in  some  form. 

Testimony  of  Paul  M.  Spofford,  merchant  and  ship- 
owner of  New  York,  [pages  66  and  67 
of  report  of  Committee.) 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  (Juty  on  ship- 
building materials  were  taken  off,  the  demands  of  American 
ship  owners  for  ships  could  be  supplied  by  our  ship-builders 
at  as  low  a  cost  as  they  could  be  got  by  purchasing  them 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Spofford.  I  think  that  it  would  require  some  little  time 
to  get  things  organized.  Our  commerce  has  received  too  severe 
a  blow,  not  only  by  direct  but  by  indirect  causes.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  the  Collins  aud  Cunard  lines  of  steamers. 
The  Cunard  line  has  been  in  the  receipt  of  a  very  heavy  sub 
sidy,  Avhile  the  subsidy  to  the  Collins  line  was  discontinued. 
We  find  that  the  English  government  is  paying  subsidies  for  its 
mail  service  all  over  the  world.    Of  course  that  gives  the  re- 
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cipient  of  such  subsidy  a  very  great  advantage.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  an  insuperable  advantage.  I  think  that  talent  and  at- 
tention to  business  will  sometimes  overcome  this  advantage. 
But,  all  other  things  being  equal,  it  certainly  gives  a  very  great 
advantage.  Government  subsidy  has  been  the  English  idea  for 
many  years,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  was  now  being  follow^ed  up  by 
the  French.  The  French  and  English  are  building  up  a  magni- 
ficent marine,  and  ours  is  all  going  to  decay.  \Yithin  a  com- 
paratively few  years  the  business  of  ocean  commerce  has  been 
much  changed.  Steamships  have  taken  the  place  of  sailing- 
vessels.  That  alone  is  one  cause  of  the  decay  of  the  business 
of  building  sailing-ships.  Take  our  ow^n  case.  A  few  years 
ago  we  had  a  line  of  packets  from  New  York  to  Liverpool, 
comprising  five  or  six  of  the  largest  ships  sailing  out  of  port. 
We  could  not  run  those  packets  now  in  opposition  to  the  steam- 
ers. We  have  been  obliged  to  send  them  to  the  Pacific.  It  is 
not  because  they  are  under  the  American  flag  as  much  as  it  is 
because  we  come  right  into  competition  with  steamers  which,  on 
these  short  voyages,  can  carry  their  freight  at  a  less  rate.  The 
English  steam  marine  has  been  built  up  by  subsidies  in  the  mail 
service,  and  by  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  every  way 
to  develop  that  interest. 

Testimony  of  Nathaniel  McKays  ship-lmilder  of  Bos- 
ton, (page  121.) 

If  the  government  will  only  go  to  work  and  relieve  the  ship- 
builders and  give  us  some  subsidy  for  mail  lines  of  steamers, 
you  will  see  the  hammers  and  axes  at  work  in  every  ship-yard. 
The  government  gives  millions  of  subsidies  to  railroads,  and  for 
want  of  a  subsidy  to  steamships  it  allows  all  our  trade  across 
the  ocean  to  be  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms. 

Testimony  of  E.  S.  Tohey^  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittee of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade, 
{pages  123,  124  and  125.) 

The  English  Government  had  increased  its  subsidies  to  steam- 
ship lines.  It  had  increased  that  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
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line  from  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  origi- 
nally to  five  hundred  thousand  pounds.  England  claimed  to  be 
a  free  trade  country,  but  what  did  she  do  with  her  foreign  com- 
merce— her  steamsliip  interest  ?  She  protected  it  to  a  degree 
that  no  other  interest  there  ever  was  protected ;  but  wliy  ? 
Because  it  was  the  most  potent  means  of  developing  every  other 
commercial  interest,  and  because  it  was  the  cheapest  way  of 
sustaining  her  navy.  Earl  Gray  had  said  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  he  was  in  favor  of  subsidizing  steamships  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  was,  that  swift  ships  bring  back  swift  orders  for  manu- 
factured goods.  And,  as  illustrating  the  force  of  that  remark, 
in  less  than  five  years  after  subsidizing  the  line  to  Brazil,  the 
exports  from  England  to  Brazil  increased  three  hundred  per  cent. 

While  England  possessed  the  natural  advantage  of  cheap 
coal,  cheap  iron,  cheap  labor,  cheap  capital,  she  was  not  con- 
tent with  them  as  a  means  of  competing  with  other  nations  ;  but 
she  very  wisely  took  a  still  further  step,  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  capital  to  the  development  of  her  steam  commerce,  she 
had  commenced  in  1838  to  pay  four  steamers,  running  from 
Liverpool  to  Boston,  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  for 
carrying  the  mails.  She  had  commenced,  the  same  year,  the 
subsidies  to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  line,  and  increased 
them  till  they  now  reached  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  per  annum.  The  course  which  England  pursued  in 
subsidizing  her  foreign  commerce  he  regarded  as  wise. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  policy  of  the  United  States  government 
would  allow  American  ship-builders  to  construct  vessels  as 
cheaply  as  they  are  constructed  in  England,  by  remitting  the 
duties  on  materials,  and  would  then  compensate  steamship  lines 
for  carrying  the  mails  to  the  same  extent  and  for  as  long  a 
period  as  England  did,  and  would  then  remit  the  duties  on  all 
ships'  stores  as  England  did,  and  would  then  omit  to  tax  the 
Amorican  ships  internally  as  England  omitted  to  do  —when  the 
United  States  government  accepted  those  ideas  and  acted  on 
them,  it  would  be  found  that  the  enterprise  and  skill  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  would  enable  them  to  compete  with  any 
other  people. 

The  policy  of  subsidizing  had  not  been  pursued  by  England 
alone.     The  Emperor  of  the  French  had  seen  the  results 
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achieved,  and  had  said  that  he  was  not  going  to  have  such  a 
powerful  neighbor  without  competing  with  her,  and  he  had  com- 
menced to  subsidize  a  line  to  New  York,  which  to-day  received 
twenty-six  thousand  dollars  in  gold  for  every  round  trip.  And 
the  result  was  that  the  last  New  York  enterprise,  the  line  of  the 
Arago  and  Fulton,  had  had  to  surrender.  Although  the  United 
States  government  had  given  them  the  postal  service,  they  were 
C3mpelled  to  withdraw  and  to  give  up  the  whole  route  to  the 
French.  The  Pereire  and  Ville  de  Paris  had  been  built  in 
Scotland,  but  it  was  because  the  Emperor  knew  very  well  that 
France  had  not  the  experience  in  naval  construction  to  compete 
with  England  or  with  the  United  States  in  the  merchant  marine. 
It  was  just  the  same  with  Germany  and  with  Holland.  They 
were  subordinate  naval  powers,  and  therefore  had  no  objection 
to  allowing  foreign  built  vessels  to  their  registration.  They 
saw  their  advantage  in  transportation  interests.  They  had  acted 
wisely  and  well  in  the  matter.  But  the  United  States,  occupying 
a  great  central  position,  especially  in  relation  to  the  continents 
of  Asia  and  Europe,  claiming  even  to  be  the  rival  of  England  and 
France  as  a  naval  power,  could  not  afford  to  do  so.  The  navy 
and  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  country  lind  done,  prior  to  the 
late  war,  more  than  anything  else  to  raise  the  reputation  of  the 
nation  before  the  maritime  nations  of  the  earth,  and  to  make 
the  American  flag  respected ;  and  every  American  citizen 
wanted  to  see  that  flag  flying  again  in  every  foreign  port.  In 
the  war  of  1812  New  England  owned  seven-eighths  if  not  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States.  The 
merchants  of  Salem  had  contributed  out  of  their  own  pockets  to 
build  the  JEssex  frigate,  which  chased  hundreds  of  British  ships 
from  the  seas,  which  went  into  the  mouth  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel, and  which  so  harassed  and  I'estrained  the  commerce  of 
England  that  the  rates  of  insurance  went  so  high  as  practically 
to  exclude  their  ships  from  the  sea ;  and  this  had  been  one  of 
the  most  potent  means  of  bringing  England  to  terms.  He  had 
adverted  to  these  facts  to  show  the  intimate  relations  that  ex- 
isted between  the  naval  power  and  the  mercantile  marine,  and 
to  shoAv  that  the  one  cannot  be  maintained  without  the  other. 
The  men  who  constructed  ships  were  needed  as  well  as  the  men 
wlio  navigated  them ;  and  he  believed  that  everything  possible 
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should  be  done  to  cherish  the  ship-building  interest.  He  felt 
encouraged  and  hopeful  that  when  the  facts  were  fully  investi- 
gated and  understood  it  would  be  found  that  the  interests  of  the 
country,  irrespective  of  section,  demanded  the  restoration  of  the 
American  flag  not  only  on  sailing-vessels  but  on  steamships  on 
the  ocean. 

It  had  heen  assumed,  erroneously,  that  the  people  of  the  West  had 
no  particular  interest  in  the  matter  of  shipping.  But  he  proposed 
to  show  that  they  had  absolutely  more  interest  in  it  than  the  people 
of  the  East  had.  The  latter  could  better  afford  to  dispose  of  all 
their  ships  and  to  invest  the  proceeds  in  Western  railroads,  where 
they  coidd  get  a  better  return  to  their  capital,  than  the  people  of  the 
West  could  afford  to  dispense  with  the  facilities  for  getting  their 
produce  to  foreign  markets  at  a  low  rate  of  transportation.  If  the 
United  States  government  should  pay  a  suhsidy  for  carrying  the 
mails  across  the  Atlantic  as  large  as  England  pays — so  large  as  to 
compensate  entirely  the  ship-owner  for  the  whole  voyage,  and  so 
large  that  he  could  say  to  the  producer  or  shipper,  "  We  can  afford 
to  carry  your  goods  for  nothing,  we  are  so  liberally  compensated  by 
the  government'' —  who  would  be  deriving  the  most  advantage  from 
it  ?  The  producer  in  the  West,  He  could  have  his  goods  transported 
at  a  very  low  rate,  because  the  ship-owner  could  afford  to  do  it,  and 
competition  would  induce  him  to  do  it.  Therefore  the  subsidy  paid 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  and  assessed  on  the  general 
interests  of  the  country  would  be  one  of  the  best  means  of  developing 
the  agricidtural  interests  of  the  country,  by  aiding  to  cheapen  trans- 
portation from  the  place  of  production  to  the  place  of  consumption 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlafitic,  Hence,  as  a  mere  practical  ques- 
tion, the  people  of  the  West  had  as  much  interest  in  promoting  lines 
of  steamships  and  sailing  vessels  as  the  people  of  the  East,  He  had 
never  7net  the  first  man  in  his  intercourse  in  Washington,  or  in  a 
convention  of  two  hundred  and' forty  members  held,  in  Boston  two 
years  ago,  who  dissented  from  the  general  proposition  that  it  was  of 
the  greatest  national  importance  to  restore  American  commerce  under 
the  American  flag.  That  convention  had  unanimously  voted  a  resolu- 
tion to  that  effect,  which  had  been  transmitted  to  Congress. 
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In  conclusion,  Mr.  Tobey  stated,  in  reply  to  a  remark  by  Mr. 
Calkin,  that  American  ship-owners  must  be  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  foreigners.  They  must  have  all  the  encouragement 
that  foreign  governments  give  to  their  commerce  ;  and  even 
then  the  American  ship-owners  would  be  placed  under  the  dis- 
advantage arising  from  the  condition  of  the  currency. 

Testimony  of  Mr,  Franklin  W.  Smith,  {page  126^) 
Treasurer  of  the  Atlantic  Iron  Works  at  Boston. 

The  object  of  the  English  subsidies  had  not  been  simply  to 
keep  up  a  mercantile  marine,  but  had  been  also  to  keep  afloat, 
in  the  cheapest  possible  way,  a  naval  force  ;  and  England  had 
done  it.  She  could  throw  fifty  thousand  men  upon  any  point  of 
the  globe  to-day  earlier  than  any  other  nation. 

Testimony  of  Wm.  IT.  Wehh,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Calkin.  As  Mr.  Webb  has  had  experience  in  running 
steamers  to  Europe,  I  desire  to  ask  him  whether,  if  Congress 
should  pass  a  law  relieving  the  shipping  interest  so  that  iron 
steamers  could  be  built  as  cheap  in  this  country  as  abroad,  and 
if  Congress  should  subsidize  them  to  a  small  amount,  could  a 
line  of  steamers  then  compete  with  the  present  European  lines 
and  pay  a  fair  dividend  to  the  owners  ? 

Mr.  Webb.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  running  steam- 
ships in  different  directions — in  the  past  year  to  Europe.  Judg- 
ing from  that  experience,  I  should  say  that  if  Congress  shoidd 
pass  a  law  relieving  the  construction  of  steamships  from  the 
onerous  duties  now  paid,  and  sliould  also  grant  a  liberal  subsidy 
— I  cannot  say  a  small  subsidy,  but  a  liberal  subsidy,  no  more 
than  European  governments  have  heretofore  g:ranted  to  their 
sh  ip-owners — we  could  run  steamships  and  compete  successfully 
with  any  of  the  foreign  lines. 

Testimony  of  Mr.  P.  M.   Wetmore,  of  New  York, 
{Report  of  Committee, pages  14,  15.) 

Mr.  P.  M.  Wetmore,  of  New  York  city,  *  *  *  * 
advocated  the  subsidizing  of  American  lines  of  steamships,  giv- 
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ing  some  facts  in  reference  to  former  subsidies  to  the  Collins 
line,  and  to  the  two  lines  owned  hj  Mr.  Law  and  Mr.  Aspin- 
wall.  He  declared  his  belief  that  whenever  the  United  States 
government  ivould  restore  the  system  of  giving  reasonable  subsidy 
to  mail  steamers  on  the  ocean^  it  would  be  a  happy  day  for  the 
commerce  of  the  country.  Americans  to-day  could  not  send  a 
letter  to  any  nation  in  Europe  without  hiring  a  foreign  steamer 
to  carry  it.  He  did  not  think  that  creditable  to  the  intelligence, 
the  enterprise,  or  the  public  spirit  of  the  country.  He  gave  an 
illustration  of  the  injury  to  the  American  trade  with  China, 
caused  'by  the  necessity  of  our  sending,  some  years  since, 
American  letters  destined  to  China  through  the  English  mails. 


Testimony  of  Mr.  Poillon,  ship-owner  and  ship-builder, 
New  Torky  [Report  of  Committee,  page  54.) 

Mr.  Wells.  Do  you  not  think  that  allowances  of  reasonable 
subsidies  to  new  lines  of  steamers,  in  connection  with  those 
other  measures,  would  have  a  tendency  to  increase  our  commer- 
cial interests  ? 

Mr.  PoiLLON.  I  think  that  that  is  the  only  way  we  can  ever 
recover  the  European  trade ;  but  it  would  not  be  requisite  in 
regard  to  other  trade.  The  English  have  such  an  immense 
start  over  us  in  the  European  trade  that  that  is  the  only  way  we 
can  ever  place  ourselves  even  with  them,  even  if  we  should 
build  ships  as  cheaply  as  they  do. 

Mr.  Wells.  Do  you  not  think  that  our  business  men  here 
would  give  American  bottoms  the  preference  ? 

Mr.  PoiLLON.  American  merchants  have  not  the  same  unity 
of  action  that  the  English  merchants  have.  Capital  is  more 
abundant  in  England,  and  the  English  are  content  with  less  in- 
terest for  their  money.  For  any  enterprise  that  looks  like  pay- 
ing at  all  there  never  is  any  lack  of  capital  there.  The  English 
and  French  have  pursued  the  same  policy  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can trade.  They  subsidize  vessels  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
Brazilian  trade  and  in  the  trade  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
and  wherever  there  is  an  opening  to  build  a  commerce,  there 
they  subsidize  ships.    Tlie  result  is  that  in  the  Brazilian  trade 
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the  French  lines  are  superior  to  the  English,  as  they  have  more 
encouragement. 

Mr.  Wells.  The  French  subsidize  their  ships  heavier  and 
have  finer  ships  ? 

Mr.  PoiLLoN.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  the  opinion  I  have  heard  ex- 
pressed by  Brazilians  of  them — that  the  French  ships  are  pre- 
ferred to  the  English. 

Mr.  Calkin.  Then  I  understand  from  you  that  the  English 
and  French  governments  are  subsidizing  their  steamers  running 
to'  South  America  and  to  other  ports  more  than  they  do  those 
running  to  this  port  ? 

Mr.  PoiLLON.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  done  to  get  this  Brazilian 
trade.  That  has  always  been  the  policy  of  England.  It  was 
so  in  relation  to  this  country.  It  was  the  means  employed  to 
crush  out  the  Collins  line — together  with  the  opposition  of  Yan- 
derbilt,  who  failed  to  get  a  subsidy  for  his  line  at  that  time,  and 
then  turned  and  helped  to  crush  the  Collins  line. 

Mr.  Calkin.  The  English  government  formerly  subsidized 
the  Cunard  line  more  than  it  does  now  ? 

Mr.  Poillon.  Yes ;  the  line  is  now  more  able  to  take  care 
of  itself.  But  the  English  government  would  have  supported 
that  line  to  any  extent  rather  than  see  it  broken  down. 

Extract  from  the  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury in  relation  to  Foreign  Commerce,  by  Joseph  Nimmo, 
Jr.,  Chief  of  Tonnage  Division,  Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  January,  1871. 

It  is  folly  to  suppose  that  the  United  States  or  England  or 
any  other  nation  ever  adopted  a  policy  of  this  kind,  or  any  other 
reciprocal  arrangement  of  trade,  on  account  of  an  adherence  to 
any  dogma  of  political  economy,  or  from  any  motives  of  liberal- 
ity in  their  dealings  with  each  other.  The  following  forcible 
language  of  the  Hon.  David  A.  Welles,  late  Special  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Revenue,  in  his  report  for  1868,  concerning  the 
fiscal  legislation  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  subject  of  maritime  reciprocity,  and  should  dispel  any 
false  ideas  which  may  possibly  exist  in  regard  to  this  subject : 

"  A  careful  study  of  the  financial  systems  of  the  various  commercial 
nations  of  Europe  has  led  the  Commissioner  unhesitatingly  to  the  con- 
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elusion  that  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  European  public  opinion  in 
respect  to  free  trade,  and  whatever  may  be  the  claims  preferred  for  it 
on  the  broad  grounds  of  liberality  and  humanitarianism,  the  fiscal 
legislation  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Austria  and  Russia  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  framed  solely  and 
exclusively  with  reference  to  one  object,  viz.,  the  promotion  of  sup- 
posed national  self-interest,  and  has  never  had  the  slightest  regard  to 
the  interest  of  any  other  nation,  or  to  any  arguments  other  than  those 
based  upon  specific  national  wants  and  specific  national  experi- 
ences.^^ 

The  pecuniary  value  of  the  shipping  interests  of  the  United 
States  engaged  in  our  foreign  trade,  both  American  and  foreign, 
together  with  gross  earnings  and  men  employed,  are  estimated 
to  be  as  follows  : 

Value  of  American  vessels,  (sail  and  steam,)  .  .  .  $69,131,105 
Value  of  foreign  vessels,  (sail  and  steam,)     .       .       .  104,080,933 

Gross  earnings  of  vessels  engaged  in  our  foreign  trade : 
Gi  •OSS  earnings  of  American  vessels,     ....  34,325,470 
Gross  earnings  of  foreign  vessels,  .....  63,532,282 

Estimated  number  of  men  employed  in  our  foreign  trade  : 
Number  of  men  employed  on  American  vessels,    .       .       .  36,300 
Number  of  men  employed  on  foreign  vessels,        .       .       .  45,372 

England  has  always  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye  the  maritime 
development  of  other  nations,  for  her  merchant  marine  is  the 
chief  source  of  her  commercial  power.  With  the  United  States, 
her  most  formidable  maritime  rival  in  international  commerce, 
she  has  always  refused  to  be  bound  by  treaties  of  full  maritime 
reciprocity,  and  the  general  relations  of  commerce  between  the 
two  nations  still  exist  by  virtue  of  our  law  of  reciprocity  enact- 
ed in  1828,  and  her  reciprocal  act  of  Parliament  of  1849.  Her 
statesmen,  while  advocating  the  broadest  freedom  of  trade  declare 
shipping  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  to-day  our 
commercial  relations  permit  British  ships  to  capture  our  com- 
merce in  our  own  ports  and  prohibit  American  fishermen  from 
capturing  codfish  in  so-called  British  waters,  or  curing  them  on 
the  rocky  shores  of  her  possessions  on  this  continent.  American 
fishing  vessels  are  also  denied  the  privilege  of  obtaining  shelter 
fo  r  more  than  twenty-four  hours  in  British  ports  in  stormy 
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weather.  In  its  geographical  extent,  this  is  a  form  of  protec- 
tion which  surpasses  any  measure  of  the  kind  ever  proposed  or 
adopted  in  this  country. 

The  privilege  granted  by  England  of  admitting  foreign-built 
vessels  to  British  registry  is  practically  a  matter  of  small 
accovnt.  During  the  year  1869  the  tonnage  purchased  of 
foreigners  by  British  subjects  amounted  to  but  two  per  cent, 
of  the  total  tonnage  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  during 
that  year. 

By  her  vast  net-work  of  steam  lines  concentrating  in  her  own 
ports  England  connects  in  one  vast  system  the  commerce  of  every 
nation  on  the  glohe^  thus  gaining  a  maritime  poiver  and  prestige  not 
less  effective  than  that  ivhich  she  won  hy  force ^  tchen  she  destroyed 
the  maritime  power  of  Holland^  and  made  herself  the  commercial 
mistress  of  the  seas.  Yet  we  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  sagacity, 
and  to  give  full  credit  to  the  patriotic  motives,  which  have  ani- 
mated the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain.  Let  us  emulate  their  wise 
and  patriotic  example. 

There  are  considerations  highly  affecting  the  national  reputa- 
tion and  prestige  throughout  the  w^orld,  which  pertain  to  our 
merchant  marine,  and  which  appeal  to  the  pride  and  patriotism 
of  every  American  citizen.  The  ship  in  foreign  waters  is  prop- 
erly regarded  as  the  representative  of  a  nationality,  and  the  flag 
at  her  mast-head  invests  her  with  those  benefits  of  protection 
from  foreign  governments,  which  are  the  right  of  every  citizen 
abroad.  In  this  respect  our  merchant  marine  is  entitled  to  con- 
siderations which  apply  to  no  other  class  of  property.  No  fact 
of  historv  is  better  established  than  that  the  nation  which  com- 
mands  its  own  commerce  must  also  own  its  own  ships.  A  few 
years  ago,  not  only  was  the  American  flag  seen  in  every  com- 
mercial port  of  the  globe,  but  the  American  merchant  followed 
the  flag,  and  in  every  mart  of  trade  took  up  liis  residence,  and 
prosecuted  his  business,  in  connection  with  establishments  in  the 
United  States.  But  we  now  find  that  British  merchants  -and 
British  houses  are  taking  the  places  which  our  citizens  once  held 
abroad,  and  even  in  our  own  country  a  large  part  of  the  import- 
ing business  is  being  carried  on  by  the  merchants  of  Europe. 
Thus  our  commercial  and  political  influence  as  a  nation  is  weak- 
ened^ 
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In  our  coasting  trade ^  American  vessels  enjoy  absolute  protec- 
tion^ foreign  competition  being  entirely  excluded.  Yet  no  sensible 
man  proposes  to  surrender  to  foreigners  this  invaluable  exclusive 
privilege  of  American  ships.  The  question  arises,  rather,  Shall 
we  not  also  in  some  degree  protect  our  ship)ping  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  ? 

Oar  first  necessity  is  manifestly  the  establishment  of  a  pros- 
perous ocean  steam  marine.  In  that  immense  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe  which  now  supports  133  foreign 
steamers,  let  the  American  flag  be  represented  on  at  least  one 
line  of  ships,  unsurpassed  for  elegance  and  speed,  which  shall 
carry  the  United  States  mails,  and  receive  such  protection  from 
the  National  Government,  as  shall  surely  prevent  their  failure 
from  the  combined  opposition  of  foreign  lines. 

DON'T  GIVE  UP  THE  SHIP!" 

Extracts  from  a  Pamphlet  by  William  W.  Bates,  Esq.,  on 
"American  Ships,  their  Past  and  Future."  —  Chicago, 
1870. 

OCEAN  NAVIGATION. 

American  Commerce. 

The  main  question  now  before  the  people  of  the  United  States 
is  American  commerce.  To  the  citizen  of  spirit,  American  com- 
merce means  American  merchants,  American  shipowners,  Ameri- 
can shipbuilders  and  American  navigators.  That  is  not  Ameri- 
cau  commerce  which  is  organized  in  its  machinery  in  foreign 
shipyards,  or  controlled  in  its  exchanges  in  foreign  counting- 
houses.  To  a  true  American  commerce,  American  legislators 
are  essential.  In  their  duties  toward  the  State  such  will  be 
guided  by  comprehensive  views  and  policy.  They  will  acknowl- 
edge the  public  growth  in  power  and  prosperity  to  spring  from- 
the  well-rewarded  industry  and  extensive  commerce  of  private 
citizens,  that  the  spirit  of  ocean  commerce  takes  into  view  trans- 
marine as  well  as  domestic  States,  and  is  able  by  nautical  science 
to  make  the  sea  even  more  fruitful  than  the  land  in  its  capacity 
for  enriching  the  nation.  An  American  statesman  will  assuredly 
recognize  one  law  for  every  form  of  industry  and  enterprise,  and 
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that  law  is  the  universal  one  of  self-protection  against  foreign 
encroachment. 

As  but  recently  the  power  of  the  Republic  was  mocked  by 
revolution,  so  has  the  utility  of  American  commerce  been  derided 
by  the  devotees  of  cupidity.  It  is  said  that  foreign  merchants 
will  do  business  for  smaller  profits  ;  that  foreign  shipowners  will 
carry  goods  at  lower  rates  ;  that  foreign  shipbuilders  will  build 
vessels,  and  foreign  navigators  sail  them  cheaper,  than  Ameri- 
cans. Why,  therefore,  should  American  farmers  send  their 
products  to  market  in  any  other  than  foreign  bottoms  ? "  True, 
foreign  shipping  owes  allegiance  and  pays  taxes  to  a  foreign 
government,  and  the  carrying  trade  enriches  a  foreign  people ; 
but  how  does  that  concern  us  ?  It  costs  too  much  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  it  is  too  expensive  to  the  American  stevedore,  truck- 
man and  dock  laborers  for  other  citizens  to  take  the  places  of 
foreigners  and  engage  in  nautical  commerce.  It  is  unwise  for 
own  Government  to  patronize  business  of  so  much  difficulty  as 
establishing  lines  of  steamers  on  the  sea,  it  is  so  much  easier  for 
it  to  build  harbors  for  foreign  shipping,  and  grant  lands  to  rail- 
roads across  the  plains,  the  only  drawback  being  that  foreigners 
cannot  have  a  monopoly  of  the  trains  as  well  as  the  transports, 
or  go  "home"  to  spend  their  earnings  Saturday  nights. 

Say  the  advocates  of  foreign  ascendency,  let  foreign  nations 
dominate  the  seas  ;  the  ocean  is  no  part  of  the  United  States ; 
and  were  it  so,  its  scaly  inhabitants  will  never  exercise  the  fran- 
chise. China  is  the  oldest  of  seaboard  nations,  yet  its  people 
vex  not  the  seas  by  going  abroad  to  trade ;  they  dwell  at  home, 
and  permit  the  outside  barbarians  to  come  or  send  to  them,  and 
so  may  do  all  the  people  of  America. 

The  Naval  Policy  of  England. 

The  Naval  Policy  of  England  may  be  traced  back  to  Alfred 
the  Great,  whose  mighty  mind  conceived  the  idea  that  a  nation 
possessing  insufficient  military  strength  to  resist  the  tide  of  inva- 
sion from  its  over-sea  enemies,  might,  by  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  a  powerful  naval  force,  completely  prevent  their  land- 
ing upon  its  soil.  Under  the  protection  of  the  fleets,  thus  born 
of  necessity,  and  built  from  superior  designs  to  those  of  the 
Danes,  Alfred  was  enabled  to  establish  that  frame-work  of  inter- 
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nal  policy  and  government,  from  the  wisdom  of  which  Great 
Britain  has  to  this  day  benefited. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  Harold,  tlie  Saxon  monarch  of 
England,  had  copied  the  example  of  Alfred,  and  depended 
wholly  upon  his  naval  resources,  the  conquest  of  William  and 
his  Normans  would  never  have  been  achieved.  After  the  con- 
quest, the  shores  on  both  sides  of  the  British  channel  came  under 
the  same  rule ;  and  the  constant  intercourse  across  the  narrow 
seas,  for  a  period  of  more  than  three  centuries  under  the 
Norman  sway,  wonderfully  fostered  and  developed  the  commer- 
cial spirit  of  the  people  of  England. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  the  Norman  monarchs,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  that  England  first  put  forth  her  claim  to  the 
"  sovereignty  of  the  seas,"  meaning  at  that  time  the  seas  lying 
between  her  own  domain  and  the  continent. 

American  Superiority  the  Work  of  Private  Enterprise. 

The  Commercial  Marine  of  the  United  States  was  substan- 
tially the  work  of  private  enterprise.  Shipbuilding  and  naviga- 
tion flourished  under  the  patronage  of  merchants  alone. 

Neither  crowned  heads,  nor  royal  societies,  have  contributed 
their  aid  towards  improvements,  as  in  some  countries  of  Europe. 
Possessing  a  genius  for  nautical  adventure,  the  American  mer- 
chant has  contended  singly  with  his  wary  rivals  across  the 
water.  Enterprises  that  promised  to  be  remunerative  have  been 
undertaken,  and  those  that  might  prove  unprofitable  have  been 
let  alone,  or  abandoned.  With  the  exception  of  the  fisheries, 
American  exploits  in  commerce  have  cost  the  nation  compara- 
tively nothing.  The  whole  fabric  of  our  commercial  renown 
has  been  the  voluntary  work  of  individual  enterprise,  guided 
by  the  free  play  of  maritime  intuition.  Incorporated  companies 
have  been  few  and  feeble  by  sea,  while  by  land  they  have 
proved  the  irresistible  agencies  of  developing  the  power  of  the 
State. 

Since  the  second  war  with  England,  the  American  public  took 
no  note  of  monitorial  events  seaward,  or  deemed  them  other 
than  the  magic  signals  of  a  perpetual  motion,  by  which  ihe  ma- 
chinery of  commerce  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  operated, 
until  the  Alabama  and  tShenandoah  began  to  make  history  for 
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the  ''•Confederate  States^  It  is  now  very  generally  understood 
throughout  the  Union  that  the  American  people  had  ships  at  sea 
at  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  ;  and  some  of  our  older  citizens 
remember  that  in  that  of  1812  something  was  said  about  "  Free 
Trade  and  Sailors'  Rights."  This  watchword  meant  American 
ships,  and  their  right  to  trade  as  neutrals  ;  and  American  sail- 
ors, and  their  right  to  serve  the  flag  of  their  adoption.  "  Free 
trade  "  now  means  British  ships,  and  their  right  to  monopolize 
American  commerGe,  and  as  for  "  sailors'  rights,"  it  is  advocated 
that  they  go  ashore  and  buy  a  section  of  granted  land  from  some 
railroad  company  owned  principally  by  foreign  stockholders, 
and  thereon  "  sow  their  oats." 

The  history  and  success  of  American  shipping  did  not  fail  to 
teach  the  government  of  Great  Britain  that  her  ancient  craft 
was  endangered  thereby  ;  and  as  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world* 
"  commands  the  commerce  of  the  world,"  and  commerce  con- 
trols the  manufactures,  it  would  be  ruinous  to  that  nation  to  lose 
her  maritime  power.  To  its  deep  chagrin,  therefore,  the  United 
Kingdom  beheld,  that  American  merchants  followed  the  course 
of  American  ships,  factors  in  trade  soon  grew  into  houses  in 
commerce,  and  manufactures  flourished  as  well  as  farms,  in  the 
New  World. 

Not  only  was  this  lesson  learned  from  the  marine  of  the 
United  States,  another  one  was  committed  to  memory  from  the 
page  of  naval  history ;  to  the  effect,  that  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  was  not  to  be  won  by  broad- 
side valor,  as  when  Spain  and  Portugal,  Holland  and  France, 
were  successively  crushed  in  battle,  as  commercial  rivals. 

A  wiser,  hut  equally  hostile  spirit,,  determined  to  continue  the 
strife  for  superiority  in  shipping  by  force  of  protected  competi- 
Tio>f,  devoting  the  national  "  sinews  of  war"  to  accomplishing 
its  purposes  through  nominally  private  and  peaceful  enterprises. 
Money  was  henceforth  to  be  substituted  for  blood  ;  but  the  fruits 
of  victory  were  to  be  the  same,  namely,  commercial  supremacy, 
and  the  domination  of  the  seas. 

The  guns  and  armaments  of  former  fleets,  to  which  the  top- 
sails of  every  nation  came  down  at  the  bidding  of  the  British 
pennant,  have  disappeared  from  the  theatre  of  interference  with 
trade.    Contracts  for  carrying  "  Her  Majesty's  Mails"  have 
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superseded  them,  perhaps  not  altogether.  The  Alabama  type 
of  corsair  has  likewise  been  proved  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  con- 
tending with  a  rival  of  Republican  Constitution  ;  but  we  do  not 
hear  of  them  doing  the  work  of  the  French  or  Prussian  navy  in 
the  present  war. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  text  that  the  commercial 
system  of  England  must  be  examined  for  a  full  comprehension 
of  the  secret  causes  of  the  decline  in  our  ocean  commerce,  and 
shipbuilding.  Without  this  examination  we  shall  never  realize 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  or  wisely  determine  upon  the  means  of 
restoring  our  lost  wealth  in  ships.  The  commercial  enterprises 
of  England  have  ever  been  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  war,  and 
in  the  same  spirit  they  must  be  met.  The  denial,  postponement 
and  dodging  witnessed  upon  the  subject  of  the  "  Alabama 
Claims "  fairly  indicates  her  national  feelings,  her  past  and 
future  history.  We  shall  look  in  vain  for  a  settlement  of  those 
claims.  She  will  never  give  us  back  our  ships.  We  must 
either  take  them,  or  build  neiv  ones  in  their  places.  Let  our 
G-overnment  do  one  thing  or  the  other ^  and  if  the  latter  is  to  he  the 
remedy,  let  us  have  a  foundation  for  oceayi  commerce  laid  deep 
and  strong,  and  protected  hy  the  whole  strength  of  the  nation. 

Memorial  of  Citizens  of  the  United  States,  praying  for 
Legislation  looking  to  the  Establishment  of  Lines  of 
American  Steamships  between  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope—January 26,  1871.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

From  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken  : 

The  fact  that  we  have  practically  ceased  as  a  nation  to  occu- 
py a  place  among  the  leading  powers  of  the  world  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  modern  first-class  ocean  steam  merchant  marine  is 
so  patent  to  all  minds,  that  it  does  not  seem  necessary  for  your 
memorialists  to  array  before  you  any  statistical  statements  in 
proof  thereof. 

Recent  events  in  Europe  have  clearly  demonstrated  to  tlie 
whole  country  our  almost  utter  helplessness  in  this  respect,  and 
our  inability  to  transport  our  own  mail  matter  or  the  products 
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of  our  country  to  foreign  parts  whenever  the  nations  which  now 
perform  this  service  for  us  are  involved  in  war. 

It  is  to  put  an  end  to  this  humiliating  state  of  facts  and  to 
inaugurate  a  practical  revival  of  American  commerce,  which  is 
now  so  earnestly  desired  on  all  sides,  that  your  memorialists 
now  respectfully  ask  your  prompt  and  favorable  action  upon  the 
bill  referred  to. 

Service  to  Europe. 

And  they  ask  from  the  Government  payment  for  such  service, 
at  the  rate  of  1300,000  per  annum  for  a  semi-monthly  service, 
$600,000  per  annum  for  a  weekly  service,  and  $900,000  for  a 
semi-weekly  service,  and  a  like  proportion  for  any  additional 
service. 

In  support  of  this  proposition  the  attention  of  Congress  is  re- 
spectfully asked  to  the  following  facts : 

Report  of  Postmaster-General,  year  ending  June  30,  1870. 

The  total  postages,  sea  and  inland,  on  letters  sent  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30,  1870,  was  V   $739,919  96 

Divided  as  follows : 

North  German  Lloyds,  of  Bremen   114,299  34 

Hamburg  American  Packet  Company   95,475  42 

Inman  line   48,941  63 

Cunard  line   39,952  66 

Liverpool  and  Great  Western   17,113  59 

Canadian  line   $6,387  13 

Kuger  Brothers   122  10 

  6,509  23 

322,291  87 

Add  United  States  inland  postages   208,814  04 

Total  United  States  inland  and  sea  postages   531,105  91 

Add  foreign  inland  postages   208,814  05 

739,919  96 

Total  United  States  inland  and  sea  postages,  as  above,  four  — 

departures  weekly  $531,105  91 

Less  for  Canadian  service   6,387  13 

 $524,718  78 

Under  the  acts  15th  June,  1860,  and  3d  March,  1865,  an 
American  steamship  line  would  be  cfititlcd  to  sea  and  in- 
land postages,  A  semi-weekly  line  of  American  steam- 
ships would,  therefore,  be  entitled  to  one-half  the  above 

amount  as  compensation  for  such  service,  which  would  be  262,359  39 
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The  actual  rate  of  annual  increase  of  the  number  of  letters 
sent  from  the  United  States  to  Europe  from  1862  to  1870,  inclu- 
sive, has  been  as  follows  : 


Year. 


1862 
1863 
J  864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 


Number  of  let- 
ters sent  from 
the  U.  States 
to  Europe. 

from 
s  year. 

incr'se 
■evious 

Increase  from  1862. 

Increase 
previou 

'  Kate  of  ; 
from  pr 
year. 

Increase  in 
letters. 

Rate  of 
increase. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

2,678,341 
2,882,795 

204,454 

7.7 

204,454 

7.7 

3,315,569 

432,774 

15. 

637,338 

23.1 

3,596,300 

280,771 

8.4 

917,962 

34.3 

4,505,663 

909,363 

25.2 

1,827,332 

68.2 

4,902,7.50 

397,087 

8.8 

2,224,419 

83. 

5,401,986 

499,236 

10.2 

2,723,655 

101.7 

6,083,504 

681,518 

12.6 

3,405,183 

127. 

7,099,737 

1,016,233 

16.7 

4,421,406 

165. 

Total  increase  in  number  of  letters  sent  in  eight  years,  105 
per  cent. 

Average  increase  each  successive  year  over  the  preceding 
year,  13  per  cent. 

Taking  the  amount  as  shown  in  table  No.  1,  to  which  a  semi- 
weekly  line  of  American  steamships  would  have  been  entitled  in 
sea  and  United  States  inland  postages  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1870,  viz.,  ^255,564.79,  as  a  basis,  and  assuming  that 
the  annual  increase  for  the  next  fifteen  years  from  1872  will 
equal  the  average  annual  rate  of  increase  from  1862  to  1870, 
which,  as  has  been  shown,  was  13  per  cent.,  the  result  would  be 
as  follows : 

Total  amount  of  sea  and  inland  postages  to  which  an  American 
line  of  steamships  would  have  been  entitled  for  a  semi-weekly 
mail  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870,  as  has  been 
shown  in  table  1   $262,359  39 

Add  13  per  cent,  for  estimated  increase  for  1871    34,106  72 


$296,466  11 
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Amount  with  13  per  cent,  added  for  estimated  increase  for — 

1872   $335,006  70 

1873   378,557  57 

1874   427,770  05 

1875   483  380  15 

1876   546,219  56 

1877   617,228  10 

1878   697,467  75 

1879   788,138  55 

1880   890,596  56 

1881   1,006,384  11 


1882   1 

1883   1 

1884....   1 

1885   1 

1886   1 


137,214  04 
285,051  86 
452,108  60 
640,882  71 
854,196  46 


Total  estimated  sea  and  inland  postages  of  the  United  States  for 

semi-weekly  service  for  the  fifteen  years  ending  June  30,  1886  . .  .$13,540,202  77 
Average  per  year   902,680  18 

The  foregoing  estimated  rate  of  increase,  as  has  been  stated, 
is  based  upon  the  actual  rate  of  increase  that  took'  place  from 
1862  to  1870.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  in  asking  from 
Congress  a  direct  cash  compensation  of  $900,000  per  annum  for 
the  semi-weekly  conveyance  of  the  mails  for  fifteen  years,  the 
undersigned  would  receive,  assuming  that  they  were  to  enter  in 
1872  upon  the  regular  performance  of  a  semi- weekly  service 
during  such  period,  the  sum  total  of  $13,500,000,  or  $10,202.77 
less  than  the  Government  ivould  obtain  from  sea  and  inlaiid  post- 
ages^ as  given  in  the  above  estimate.  Presupposing,  however, 
that  during  the  next  fifteen  years  the  progress  of  the  United 
States  in  population  and  commercial  advancement  is  to  exhibit, 
as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  a  steadily  increasing  volume  and  cur- 
rent, these  estimated  receipts  will  fall  largely  short  of  the  actual 
results  that  will  be  developed,  and  the  Government  will  thus  find 
itself  far  more  than  indemnified  for  every  dollar  thus  expended 
in  behalf  of  American  commerce. 

It  would  seem  impossible  for  Congress  to  comply  with  the  popu- 
lar desire  which  prevails  throughout  the  country  for  such  action 
as  will  tend  p)ractically  to  aid  in  the  revival  of  American  com- 
merce upon  a  more  economical  basis  than  that  Avhich  we  have 
proposed.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  a  perpetuation,  for  a  fixed  and 
moderate  period  of  years,  of  the  policy  adopted  by  Congress  in 
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1860,  which,  at  all  times  since,  has  vested  in  the  Postmaster 
General  authority  to  cause  the  mails  to  be  carried  to  foreign 
countries  in  American  steamships,  allowing  and  paying  therefor 
the  sea  and  United  States  inland  postages. 

While  we  have  thus  shown  what  the  effect  of  the  legislation 
which  we  ask  will  be  in  its  direct  financial  results  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, we  take  leave  also,  to  invite  your  attention  to  what 
the  opposite  results  will  be  if  Congress  refuses  to  sanction  the 
policy  thus  suggested. 

Taking  the  sea  postages  alone  for  the  fifteen  years  from  1872 
to  1886,  inclusive,  which,  under  the  existing  system  of  carrying 
the  mails  by  foreign  steamships  only,  will  be  paid  to  foreign 
companies  for  such  service,  and  estimating  the  annual  amounts 
of  such  sea  postages  upon  the  same  ratio  of  increase  that  has 
already  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  estimated  sea  and  United 
States  inland  postages  during  the  same  period,  the  result  will  be 
as  follows : 

Total  amount  of  sea  postages  paid  to  foreign  lines  of  steamships  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1870,  divided  into  a  service  of  four 


departures  weekly   $322,291  87 

Amount,  with  13  per  cent,  added  for  estimated  increase  for  1871   364,199  81 


One-half  the  above  for  semi- weekly  service  is   $182,099  90 


Amount,  with  13  per  cent,  added  for  estimated  increase  for — 

1872   $205,770  88 

1873   232,623  35 

1874   262,864  38 

1875   297,036  74 

1876   335,651  51 

1877   379,286  20 

1878   428,592  40 

1H79   484,260  54 

1880   547,214  41 

1881   618,352  28 

1882   698,738  07 

1883   789,574  01 

1884   892,218  63 

1885   1,008,206  05 

1886   1,139,272  83 


Estimated  total  amount  of  sea  postages  that  Avould  be  paid  to  foreign 

lines  of  steamers  for  semi-weekly  sei-vice  from  1872  to  1886  $8,319,565  38 

Average  per  year   554,644  35 
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Here,  then,  would  be  a  line  of  public  policy  whicli  would  not 
alone  constitute  a  refusal  to  aid  and  encourage  the  revival  of 
American  commerce,  but  which  would  take  out  of  the  public 
treasury  and  send  out  of  the  country  between  eight  and  nine 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  direct  benefit  and  aid  of  foreign  com- 
merce alone. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  your  memoi'ialists  will  be 
compelled,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  its  provisions,  to  ex- 
pend during  the  next  three  years,  in  the  construction  of  first- 
class  iron  steamships  alone,  some  eight  millions  of  dollars,  be- 
sides such  additional  amounts  as  the  varied  necessities  of  so  vast 
an  enterprise  may  require,  and  which  cannot  fall  short  of  a.  sum 
total  of  ten  millions.  The  capital  thus  required  your  memorial- 
ists are  prepared  to  promptly  provide  if  the  congressional  legisla- 
tion which  they  ask  for  is  accorded  to  them.  The  expenditure 
of  so  large  a  sum  in  this  direction  will  set  the  shiji-yards  of  the 
country  in  motion,  and  will  for  the  first  time  fairly  inaugurate 
the  ship-building  industry  in  iron  ocean  steamships  in  the  United 
States.  It  will  stay  the  loss  of  skilled  labor  in  this  direction 
which  the  country  is  now  made  every  year  to  feel,  and  educate 
a  new  class  of  such  laborers  in  this  indispensible  line  of  in- 
dustry, so  important  at  all  times  to  national  wealth  and  national 
security.  It  will  revive  the  morale  of  American  merchant  sea- 
men, and  educate  them  for  duty  in  time  of  peace  or  war ;  and 
it  will  give  to  the  country  a  fleet  of  iron  steamships  that,  whether 
for  purposes  of  peaceful  commerce  or  for  naval  service,  cannot 
but  be  regarded  as  an  absolute  public  necessity,  the  want  of 
which  is  to-day  a  subject  of  national  regret  and  humiliation. 

Your  memorialists  have  only  further  to  add,  that  direct  and 
substantial  aid  from  the  government  is  the  only  method  that 
can  be  adopted  to  induce  capitalists  to  invest  in  any  enterprise 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  American  steamship  lines  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Europe,  to  enter  into  competition 
with  the  great  number  of  foreign  lines  now  existing.  Nothing 
less  than  the  equivalent  of  the  aid  asked  for  in  the  bill  herein 
referred  to  would  be  of  any  permanent  benefit  toward  the  re- 
vival of  American  commerce. 

Alex.  H.  Rice,     •  Willard  W.  Farwell. 

Robert  Crane,  Ambrose  Snow, 

Heister  Clymer,  Alban  C.  Stimers, 

Robert  F.  Taylor,  And  ninc^teon  olliers. 
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Petition  to  Congress  by  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Boston 
Board  of  Trade — February,  1864. 

From  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken : 

"  That  prior  to  the  application  of  Steam  to  ocean  navigation, 
the  trade  of  the  Atlantic  was  very  largely,  if  not  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  whom 
it  yielded  valuable  returns  ;  while  the  vessels  employed  in  it 
were  the  admiration  of  all  at  the  various  ports  to  which  they 
went,  and  everywhere  reflected  credit  upon  the  national  flag ; 

"  That  the  change  already  referred  to  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Atlantic  from  sailing  ships  to  steamers,  has  thus  issued  in  the 
complete  diversion  of  this  commerce  from  American  to  Euro- 
pean bottoms  ;  that  we  are  at  the  present  time  totally  dependent 
upon  foreign  flags  for  the  transportation  of  our  citizens,  our  cor- 
respondence and  our  merchandise  to  and  from  every  foreign 
country  (excepting  Cuba  and  Panama)  upon  the  globe  ;  and 
that  consequently  all  monies  earned  by  the  conveyance  of  such 
passengers,  mails  and  freight  are  remitted  or  are  retained 
abroad  ;  thus  diminishing  our  national  importance  with  the 
people  of  other  nations,  and  draining  our  resources  at  home  ; 

"  That  foreign,  and  especially  British  Steamship  Companies, 
with  the  assistance  of  government  grants,  and  also  aided  by  local 
facilities  for  the  economical  construction  of  the  requisite  hulls 
and  machinery,  have  rendered  it  almost  hopeless,  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  our  routes,  and  by  their  connections  at  our  principal 
cities,  to  re-establish  American  steam  communication  with  Eu- 
rope ;  and  that  by  their  accumulation  of  profits  in  the  trade  now 
monopolized  by  them,  the  difficulty  of  attempting  competition 
witli  these  companies  is  increasing  daily. 

"  That  our  citizens,  desirous  of  increasing  the  export  trade  of 
Boston,  and  strongly  urged  by  the  business  men  of  the  West  to 
give  them  a  reliable  and  an  American  outlet  for  their  produce 
to  Great  Britain  ;  and  encouraged  also  by  the  concentration  of 
railroads  at  this  point,  by  the  advantages  of  our  harbor,  by  the 
cheapness  and  promptness  of  trans-shipment  here,  and  by  our 
comparative  proximity  to  Europe,  are  seeking  to  establish  such 
a  line  of  steamships  as  is  required  upon  the  route  which  perhcqjs 
is  the  most  favorable  one  remaining  at  this  time  on  ichich  an 
American  line  can  be  started  and  sustained  ; 
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"  That  while  many  circumstances  combine  to  give  promise  of 
success  to  this  enterpirse,  three  very  serious  difficulties  interpose 
themselves, — 

"  1st.  The  great  foreign  companies  with  which  the  Ameri- 
can Steamship  Company  will  have  to  compete,  are  heavily  sub- 
sidized by  the  British  government,  one  of  them  receiving  a 
compensation  of  eight  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars 
annually. 

"  2nd.  These  companies  can  avail  themselves  of  the  abund- 
ance and  cheapness  of  capital  which  exist  abroad ;  in  addition 
to  the  large  accumulated  capital  of  their  own,  resulting  from 
thier  sole  occupancy  of  the  Atlantic  routes. 

3rd.  The  unusual  demands  made  upon  all  our  shipyards 
and  machine  shops  by  the  Federal  government  in  its  present 
exigency,  have  greatly  enhanced  the  cost  of  materials  and  of 
labor,  and  will  add  largely  to  the  cost  of  the  proposed  steam- 
ships over  the  ordinary  prices  ;  therefore, — 

"  In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  the  undersigned  Committee 
of  the  Boston  Boaed  of  Trade,  respectfully  and  earnestly  peti- 
tion your  honorable  body, — not  to  initiate  or  support, — but  to 
encourage  and  foster  this  project,  which  had  for  its  end  the  in- 
crease of  our  taxable  property,  the  extension  of  our  commerce 
and  the  honor  of  our  flag ;  and  to  render  such  pecuniary  aid  to 
the  xVmerican  Steamship  Company  by  an  annual  subsidy  for 
the  carrying  of  the  United  States  Mails,  or  by  such  other 
method  of  assistance  as  your  honorable  body  may  in  its  wisdom 
determine. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 
Boston,  February  24,  1864. 

The  preceding  Petition  adopted  in  Committee,  consisting  of 
the  following  named  persons  : 

EDWARD  S.  TOBEY.  S.  R.  SPAULDIJSG. 

JAMES  C.  CONVERSE.  JOS.  S.  FAY. 

AMOS  A.  LAWRENCE.  E.  O.  TUFTS. 

JAMES  L.  LITTLE.  J.  WILEY  EDMANDS. 

BENJAMIN  E.  BATES.  JAMES  LAWRENCE. 

JAMES  H.  BEAL.  JAMES  M.  BEE  BE. 

GEO.  C.  RICHARDSON.  JOSEPH  H.  WHITE. 

WM.  B.  SPOONEB.  HAMILTON  A.  HILL. 
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Extracts  from  Report  of  Special  Committee  of  Congress 
ON  THE  Causes  of  the  Reduction  of  American  Tonnage — 
Feb.  17,  1870. 

"  Every  consideration,  whether  of  interest  or  of  national 
pride,  impels  us  to  build  upon  our  own  soil  the  ships  which  are 
to  bear  the  flag  of  our  country  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

"  This  result  can  only  be  accomplished  by  adopting  a  policy 
as  liberal  and  enlightened  as  that  of  the  nations  with  which  we 
are  to  compete  for  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  which  na- 
tions are  now  in  possession  of  the  field. 

"  Those  nations  admit  all  the  material  entering  into  the  con- 
struction of  vessels  free  of  duty  ;  they  also  allow  the  withdrawal 
from  bond  of  all  stores  used  on  the  voyage  of  a  ship  sailing  to  a 
foreign  port,  the  same  as  though  such  stores  were  exported ; 
and  they  pay  liberally  to  steamers  for  carrying  the  mails,  and 
thus  establish  lines  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

"  The  subsidies  paid  by  Great  Britain  and  France  to  establish 
their  steamship  lines,  and  for  the  promotion  of  their  general 
shipping  interests,  are  returned  to  them  many  fold  by  the  na- 
tions that  pursue  a  more  narrow  and  short-sighted  policy.  It 
is  the  United  States  that  supports  the  foreign  steamships  which 
run  to  and  from  her  ports,  by  the  mail,  passenger,  and  freight 
money  which  she  pays  to  them,  rather  than  to  establish  lines  of 
her  own.  Worse  still,  while  we  carefully  scrutinize  evey  appro- 
priation for  our  own  navy,  we  pay  annually  more  to  support  this 
most  efficient  arm  of  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  than  is  asked  for 
the  support  of  our  own. 

"  The  testimony  taken  hy  the  committee  is  nearly  unanimous 
that  by  offering  to  our  citizens  the  same  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection as  is  afforded  by  other  commercial  nations  to  their 
citizens,  our  shippuig  can  be  built  and  lines  of  ocean  steamers 
established  as  fast  as  the  requirements  of  business  demand,  and 
that  there  would  be  a  present  demand  for  ships  if  they  could  be 
cheaply  supplied. 

"  It  is  evident  that  our  future  wars  with  any  of  the  great 
powers  must  be  upon  the  ocean,  and  with  an  eaemy  that  must 
cross  the  ocean  to  attack  us,  and  whose  vulnerable  point  to 
assail  is  the  population  and  wealth  which  he  has  scattered  on 
every  sea. 
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"  Great  Britain  has,  as  we  have  seen,  adopted  the  policy  of 
subsidizing  her  lines  of  ocean  steamers,  and  the  result  is  that 
she  has  doubled  the  efficiency  of  her  navy,  and  at  the  same 
time  added  immensely  to  her  national  wealth.  These  subsidized 
ships  are  subject  at  all  times  to  the  demands  of  the  government. 
Our  government  has  no  such  source  to  draw  from,  and  must 
consequently  depend  entirely  upon  a  navy  supported  in  peace, 
to  be  available  in  war." 

Resolutions  Adopted  by  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  by 
NEARLY  Unanimous  Vote — March,  1871. 

Resolved^  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commomvealth  of  Massachusetts^  That  we  respectfully  but 
urgently  request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give  im- 
mediate relief  to  the  ship-building  interest  of  the  country  by 
passing  such  laws  as,  in  the  words  of  President  Grant's  last 
annual  message, will  secure  American  shipping  on  the  high 
seas,  and  American  ship-building  at  home." 

Resolved^  That  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  are  opposed 
to  sending  millions  of  dollars  out  of  the  country  to  purchase 
ships  built  by  foreign  artisans,  to  be  sailed  under  the  American 
fla<>*  while  ships  can  be  built  in  the  United  States,  by  our  own 
citizens,  and  mainly  of  American  materials,  provided  an  amount 
equal  to  the  duties  on  iron  and  other  materials  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  said  ships  is  granted  to  the  builders  by  an  act  of 
Congress. 

Resolved^  That  we  gladly  acknowledge  the  great  assistance 
rendered  bv  our  mercantile  marine  to  our  gallant  navy  in  mak- 
ing the  blockade  of  our  southern  coast  effective  during  the  late 
civil  war,  and  warding  foreign  recognition  of  the  southern  con- 
federacy. And  also  its  invaluable  service  in  bringing  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination  the  maritime  war  between  the  United  States 
and  England  in  1812  ;  thus  clearly  illustrating  the  importance 
of  a  mercantile  marine,  built  by  American  artizans  and  navi- 
gated by  American  seamen,  as  a  means  of  natmial  defence. 

Resolved,  That  the  closing  up  of  our  shipyards  and  marine 
engine  shops  for  want  of  encouragement,  and  the  great  length 
of  time  it  would  take  to  re-organize  and  equip  them  in  case  of 
war,  together  with  the  fact  that  our  ship-buihling  tah?nt  is  fast 
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disappearing  for  want  of  employment,  arc  considerations  which 
furnish  just  cause  for  alarm. 

Resolved^  That  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  our  great  naval 
and  commercial  rival,  in  omitting  to  tax  the  materials  which 
enter  into  the  construction  of  ships,  and  the  fact  also  that  she 
has  built  iu  private  yards  four-fifths  of  the  iron  ships  now  in 
her  navy,  should  suggest  to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
the  great  economy  and  advantage  of  adopting,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  a  similar  policy  in  this  country,  in  order  to  sustain 
at  the  least  possible  cost  to  the  national  treasury  an  efficient 
auxiliary  to  the  navy,  and  to  augment  the  national  wealth  by 
developing  a  branch  of  industry  which  all  maritime  nations 
have  found  it  necessary  to  foster. 

Resolved^  That  the  people  of  Massachusetts  will  rejoice  in  the 
return  of  the  day  when  our  commerce  shall  again  prosper  on 
every  sea,  and  when  the  flag  of  our  commercial  marine  shall 
again  lead  the  world. 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  each 
member  of  Congress  from  this  State. 

Extract  from  Report  op  Special  Committee  of  27,  to  the 
National  Commercial  Convention  held  in  Boston,  Feb- 
ruary, 1868,  AND  consisting  of  240  Delegates  from  the 
SEVERAL  Commercial  Organizations  in  the  United  States. 
The  Report  was  Unanimously  Adopted. 

We  believe  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  the  splendid 
achievement  of  the  Kearsarge,  the  brilliant  victories  of  Farragut 
at  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  of  Rogers  at  Savannali,  of  Porter 
at  Fort  Fisher,  and  others  equally  worthy  of  mention,  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  without  the  hardy  sons  of  the  ocean 
taken  from  our  merchant  ships,  and  previously  educated  in  the 
merchant  service.  The  tens  of  thousands  of  seamen  drawn  from 
the  New  England  States  to  recruit  the  navy,  are  in  proof  of  the 
truth  of  this  position.  The  admission  of  foreign-built  vessels  to 
American  registry,  as  proposed  by  a  few  persons,  would  be  the 
last  blow  to  prostrate  American  shipping  interests  still  more  ; 
and  indirectly,  yet  effectually,  render  our  navy  dependent  in 
part  on  foreign  mechanical  industry  and  material.    By  such  a 
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transfer  of  industry  to  the  workshops  and  shipyards  of  Europe, 
as  must  result  from  the  imrehase  of  foreign-built  vessels,  the  gold 
of  our  treasury  must  be  transferred  in  payment  for  them  to  the 
same  nation  which  so  largely  cooperated  in  the  work  of  destroy- 
ing  American  shipping;  capital  and  labor  hitherto  employed 
here  in  construction  of  vessels  and  steamers  must  be  dispersed, 
and  when  it  shall  be  again  necessary  to  extemporize  a  navy  and 
a  fleet  of  transports,  we  shall  have  the  privilege  of  drawing  on 
Englisli  workshops,  which,  under  her  construction  of  neutrality, 
may  possibly  be  closed  to  us.  But  the  proposition  of  thus 
denationalizing  American  shipping  commerce  appears  so  unpa- 
triotic, as  well  as  unwise,  that  we  forbear  to  expand  argument 
upon  it. 

As  an  economical  measure  to  the  government,  can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  mercantile  marine,  with  the  men  and  workshops  sus- 
tained by  private  capital,  are  a  cheaper  resource  to  the  navy  to 
meet  an  emergency,  than  mammoth  establishments,  and  immense 
naval  fleets,  adequate  to  the  possible  and  sudden  exigencies  of 
the  government,  kept  up  at  great  cost  to  the  treasury  ?  As  the 
people  do  not  believe  in  large  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace, 
neither  do  they  wish  to  be  taxed  to  keep  up  large  naval  estab- 
lishments in  time  of  peace,  with  little  or  no  commerce  to  protect. 
The  former  high  position  of  the  United  States  as  a  naval 
power,  in  comparison  with  that  of  England  and  France,  has 
been  acquired  by  the  cooperation  and  aid  of  maritime  commerce ; 
it  can  only  be  sustained  in  the  future  by  a  similar  intimate 
relation  and  alliance. 
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Letter  From  Ship-Builders. 

Boston,  March  31,  1871. 

Hon.  E  S.  Tohey:— 

Dear  Sir, — The  undersigned  ship-builders  would  inform  you, 
in  reply  to  your  inquiries,  that  a  ship  of  one  thousand  tons,  first- 
class  in  all  respects  and  ready  for  sea,  can  be  built  for  seventy 
dollars  per  ton,  register  measurement. 

It  is  our  opinion,  if  Congress  will  cheapen 'the  cost  of  ma- 
terials entering  into  the  construction  of  vessels  by  remission  of 
duties  and  taxes,  and  also  on  supplies  used  on  shipboard,  the 
mechanics  of  this  country  can  build  in  successful  competition 
with  all  nations. 

[Signed,] 


in  confirmation  of  statement  in  speech  on  page  21. 

Navy  Department,  \ 
Washington,  April  5,  1871.  \ 

Sir, — Your  letter  of  30th  ultimo,  was  received  and  referred 
to  Chief  Naval  Constructor  Isaiah  Hanscom.  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair,  who  makes  the  following 
report : 

"  The  most  efficient  iron-armored  vessels  in  the.U.  S.  Navy, 
are  built  of  wood  frames  and  wood  planking  ;  outside  the  plank- 
ing is  put  the  timber  backing,  and  on  that  the  iron  armor.  The 
greatest  number  of  armed  vessels  belonging  to  the  U.  S.  Navy 
are  iron  hulls  with  wood  backing,  on  which  is  fastened  the  iron 
armor." 

Very  respectfully, 

GEO.  M.  ROBESON, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Edw'd  S.  Tobey,  Esq. 


Paul  Curtis, 
A.  &  George  T.  Sampson, 
Donald  McKay, 
Taylor,  Campbell  &  Brooks, 
James  0.  Curtis,  Medford. 
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